











HIS familiar request is always heeded and 

respected by the engineers who design the 
Unisteel Turret Top Body by Fisher... For 
this glorified steel body is so effectively in- 
sulated against noise that even the whispers 
of travel cannot disturb you .. . Serenely 
you ride, in restful, luxurious comfort — 
comfort that you can measure in the wider 
seats, the spacious interior of this smartly 


styled body .. . You enjoy Fisher No Draft 


Ventilation the year round—you open ven- 


tipanes that bring you all the fresh air you 





“The Most Beautiful Thing On 
Wheels Again Outvalues Them 
All.” It’s Pontiac with its Uni- 
steel Turret Top Body by Fisher. 


want—as you want it—free of drafts...And 
you ride secure—with steel all around you... 
steel fused to steel for incomparable safety 

.. Steel gracefully fashioned into one solid 
unit... But remember: Only General Motors 


cars have Unisteel Turret Top Body by Fisher. 
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PLYMOUTH BUILDS 


The 
BIGGEST 


YOU'LL BE 
LYMOQUTH'S 








CHECK VALUES among Low-Priced Cars—in Comfort, Beauty, 
Economy! Prove for yourself Plymouth’s Easier Driving—NOW! 


Gn THE MOST for your money 
when you buy! When you look at 
cars—see what you actually get! 

ONE LOOK will tell you how out- 
standing this new Plymouth is...how 
extra roomy and beautiful. 

ONE SHORT DRIVE will demon- 
strate Plymouth’s remarkable ride... 
its luxurious big-car comfort and 
amazing safety features! 

OWNERS’ FIGURES prove that 
Plymouth costs less to run than any 
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other full-powered car. You save on 
gas, oil, tires...on every item of upkeep! 


THE PRICE will delight you. Ask 
a Dodge, DeSoto or Chrysler dealer 
about Plymouth’s very easy payment 
terms. And be sure to see, drive, and 
compare this new Plymouth— today! 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, COLUM- 
BIA NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M.,E. S.T. 
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GREAT CARS 


BUY 




















PRICES ON ALL MODELS 


Delivered in Detroit, including 
Federal taxes. Local, State taxes 
not included. 


BUSINESS MODELS 


Coupe, $645; 2-Door Sedan, 
$685; +-Door Sedan, $730. 


DE LUXE MODELS 
Coupe ,$730;Coupewith Rum- 
ble Seat, $770; Convertible 
Coupe, $850; 2-Door Sedan, 
$773; 2-Door Touring Sedan, 
$785; 4-Door Sedan, $803; 4- 
Door Touring Sedan, $815. 
For delivered pricesin your local- 


ity, see your Dodge, De Soto or 
Chrysler dealer. 
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BUSINESS 
MAKES A DISCOVERY 


MERICA today faces a new kind of world. 
A A world that is inter-dependent, in which 
no country can stand alone. And in which no 
business can stand alone. 


The welfare of the farmer raising corn in 
Nebraska is not distinct from that of the me- 
chanic building cars in Detroit, nor from that of 
the grocer selling butter in New York. All are 
inseparably linked. 

The price of tin in Malaysia is not of mere 
academic interest to the cotton planter in 
Alabama. For America must find countries that 
are willing and able to buy cotton, wheat, shoes 
and motor cars. Just as she must find countries 
that will sell tin, rubber, silk, spices and coffee. 

And one thing business has discovered— 
whether the transaction is ten cents’ worth of 


THE BRANCH AROUND THE CORNER 








beans or a million bushels of wheat: the more 
you have the other man’s point of view, and the 
more you know his mind and his way of doing 
business, the smoother and easier does business run. 
The National City Bank typifies this view- 
point. It serves and speeds American business 
around the world—with a head office at 55 Wall 
Street, 73 branches in Greater New York, and 
71 branches strategically located in 23 overseas 
countries. Each branch is a complete banking 
unit in itself. Each branch offers to its customers, 
large or small, the benefit of the combined 
world-wide experience of all the branches. 


A big bank? Yes—in its viewpoint. But a 
highly personalized bank in its service and its 
interest in your problems. May we help vou in 
any way? 








CAN SERVE YOU AROUND THE WORLD 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 Wall Street « 73 Branches in Greater New York 


OVERSEAS DIVISION . . . BRANCHES, AFFILIATES AND CORRESPONDENTS IN EVERY COMMERCIALLY IMPORTANT CITY IN THE WORLD 
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Low-priced Model “20” speeds up accounting 
..-dvoids extra expense of Social Security data 


“SOCIAL SECURITY . . . sickness in- 
surance and other deductions 
keep our bookkeepers working over- 
time week after week,” says the 
owner of a medium-sized business. 
“What can we do to have our pay- 
roll on time, to reduce accounting 
costs without buying expensive 
equipment?” 

Remington Rand’s answer is the 
low-priced Model “20” machine. 


Posting all payroll records for each 





employee at one time, it eliminates 
copying of figures. The new front- 
feed electric carriage return, single 
stroke date key, and 18 other fea- 
tures make it easier and faster to 
operate. 

Send for full details on this low-cost 
accounting machine now! For free 
demonstration in your office, mail 
coupon to Remington Rand Inc., 
Buffalo, New York, or phone the 
local Remington Rand office. 


OX: iti from Remington Rand 
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“LL TYPES OF OFFICE MACHINES AND SYSTEMS EQUIP- 
PROVIUIN M*>LETE INSTALLATION AND FULL RESPONSIBILITY 








SAVE TIME... post all four payroll 
records atonce. The Remington Rand 
**20” posts the following payroll records 
simultaneously: employee's wage rec- 
ord, pay check (or pay envelop), de- 
duction record and payroll journal. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 






Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 312 
465 Washington Street 
Buffalo, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, full details on 
the Remington Rand Model “20.” (1 I would like 
a free demonstration in my office. 
A 


Address 


City : le I a ce eek 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


w 


The new year promises to 1m- 
prove with age. 

* 
The American people are dem- 
onstrating that they prefer more 
jobs and more prosperity to 
more political disruption. 

* 


Federal legislators have ceased 
to let the White House do all 
legislating. 

* 
Brain Trusters’ stock has 
slumped even more than other 
stocks. 

* 
Dictators are all piling up ap- 
palling debts. 

* 
The heaviest weight on enter- 
prise—and therefore on re-em- 
ployment—is taxation. 

* 


IVhy should government ser- 
vants be exempted from support- 
ing government a la income 
taxes? 

* 
To Social Security administra- 
tors: When is a “reserve” not a 
reserve? When it is spent. 

* 


France has been doing all right 
since Leftism was checked. 


* 


Mexico badly needs to learn the 
distinction between “mine and 
thine.” 

* 
Passing a Farm Bill whose cost 
nobody can guess, surely would 
be a “hayseed” procedure. 


* 
Public sentiment has turned 
thumbs-down on sit-down 
strikes, 


* 
Roosevelt's place in history won't 
be fixed by how much he spends 
but by how much prosperity he 
brings. 

* 
He “planned” recovery. Did he 
plan recession? 

* 


Unauthorized strikes against 
union agreements strike union 
authorities hardest. 

* 
Dictatorship is waning. Amer- 
icanism is waxing. 














What Makes the 
Wheels Go Round? 


HEELS that grind flour for our bread, saw 
lumber for our houses, shape steel for our auto- 
mobiles; that weave cloth for our coats and dresses, 
make our paper, print our newspapers. Wheels on 
which we depend for the everyday necessities and 
comforts of life. What makes these wheels go round? 


Today the answer is electricity. Electricity has speeded 
up the operations of all industry, has enabled it to 
produce—in millions instead of hundreds—the manu- 
factured products that we need. Electricity has reduced 
the cost of these products so that the average person 
can now afford those things which only the rich could 


enjoy a few years ago. 


General Electric engineers and scientists—the leaders 
in the application of electricity to industry—have 
helped to raise the standard of living in America. Their 
work has resulted in more things, better working 
conditions, greater leisure, and a richer life for all. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


90-14M1 


LISTEN TO THE G-E RADIO PROGRAM, MONDAYS, NBC RED NETWORK 
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F you’re tolerating ordinary, every- 

day noises in your offices, you are 
literally tossing as much as 10% of every 
office payroll into the waste basket! . < « 
because science has proved that even 
routine noise Causes errors, wastes time, 
destroys concentration, hastens fatigue 

. . and so wastes your money. 


Thousands of leading firms have 
quieted their offices—and attained sur- 
prising gains in office efficiency, production 
and morale—by installing paintable, per- 
manent Acousti-Celotex. You can attain 
similar savings the same proven way! 


Acousti-Celotex can be applied direct to your 
present ceilings, at t, without disturbing 
office routine—and at surprisingly low cost. 


| Acousti-Celotexcan be Wr sone to renew light- : 
reflection until oa needed,and — 


The patented perforations trap and smother 
noise—improve working conditions amaz- 
ingly. And these a are permanent. 


For Further Facts—and PAINTABLE PERMANENT 





“Se” A\COUSTI-|ELOTEX 
the Coupon 
a 
T leave Reske To noist) ( ee REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
—_— 





Other Celotex Acoustical Products 
CALICEL CALISTONE ABSORBEX VIBRAFRAM 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 


[> THE CELOTEX CORPORATION — F 12-07 
ne, O19 N. a Ave., Chicago, Ii. 

Please send free copy of “Noise.” 

Have a Celotex expert make a free survey and give recommendations 
and cost of quieting our offices. 


AND ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
yf 1S Pacnlabe 






















Light from Leaders 


The research of to-day is what will 
be keeping a soundly managed indus- 
try alive and healthy five and ten 
years in the future—WaALTER P. 
CHRYSLER, chairman, Chrysler Cor- 
poration. 





I believe that until we strip the 
traffic safety structure of petty local 
ordinances and conflicting rules and 
regulations, and get down to a few 
simple and understandable funda- 
mentals, we will not realize the best 
possible safety record under existing 
conditions—H. J. KLINGLer, gen- 
eral manager, Pontiac Motors. 


When labor insists on the closed 
shop it merely defeats its own pur- 
pose, because the closed shop general- 
ly brings inefficient production and 
inefficient labor. — FRANKLIN R. 
Hoab ey, president, National Found- 
ers Association. 


Any new plan, law or proposal 
which fails to consider the wholesaler, 
the manufacturer, the retailer, the 
employees and the general public— 
which favors one or more at the ex- 
pense of another—must eventually 
fail to accomplish any permanent good 
purpose.—Dr. WiLt1aAM E. WEIss, 
chairman, Sterling Products, Inc. 


More is done by arbitrary shop 
foremen and arbitrary company poli- 
cies than by radical doctrine to drive 
men to follow radical labor leadership 
and programs.—LAWRENCE DENNIs, 
economist. 


The tax collector and the mort- 
gage are destroying a greater num- 
ber of home ownerships than all the 
salesmanship of the realtors of the 
country and the entire construction 
industry have been able to replace.— 
Joun McC. Mowspray, National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. 


Industry’s responsibility to the pub- 
lic is no longer in doubt. Industry’s 
biggest problem is now a problem of 
responsible man-power. The main 
need is for more and more men who 
are not only willing to work their 
full hours every day, but are willing 
to bear some of the burden of re- 
sponsibility. And responsibility is 
something that can never know any 
hours.—Frep H. Frazier, chairman, 
General Baking Company. 


You may have the finest product, 
plant, research organization and sales 
staff, but if the public does not be- 
lieve in your goods or the claims you 
make for them, you have nothing.— 
Frank W. Lovejoy, sales execu- 
tive, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company. 
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EXPERIENCED BUSINESS MEN 
WANTED 


HOW A MAN OF 40 CAN RETIRE 
15 YEARS FROM TODAY 


UR BUSINESS IS GOOD. We are ready 

to expand our organization. And 
our most important problem now is to 
find the right men to fill the openings 
available. 

No man selected to represent the 
Phoenix Mutual is ever “just another 
life insurance man.” He is expected to 
be as different from the old time “agent” 
as our modern Retirement Income 
Plans are different from the “die-to- 
win” policies of days gone by. He must 
have intelligence and enthusiasm. He 
must be sincere. He must be able to do 
a man-sized job in an up-to-date, busi- 
ness-like way. 

Back of this lies an interesting story: 
Years ago we decided not to employ 
“part-time” salesmen or any man who 
looked upon the life insurance business 
as merely an opportunity to make 
money out of his friends and relatives. 
We began to build a new organization 
of men who could make a success of 





TRAINING STARTS SOON 
in the following branch office 
cities for men selected 
to represent Phoenix Mutual 

NEW YORK CITY 


Albany N k Rochester 
Buffalo ewark Syracuse 


Baltimore Minneapolis 
Boston New Haven 
Bridgeport Norfolk 
Charlotte Oklahoma City 
Chattanooga Philadelphia 
Chicago Pittsburgh. 
Cincinnati Portland, Me. 
Cleveland Portland, Ore. 
Columbus Providence 
Davenport Rutland 

Des Moines St. Louis 
Detroit St. Paul 
Hartford San Francisco 
Indianapolis Seattle 
Kansas City Springfield, 
Los Angeles Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. Washington 
Milwaukee Worcester 
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A typical Phoenix Mutual Advertisement 


any job they tackled. 

We taught these men insurance. 
Taught them to serve as well as to sell. 
We backed them with national adver- 
tising. We developed selling aids to put 
them in touch with prospective buyers. 
And today we are represented by men 
who handle their business as profes- 
sionally as a lawyer or a physician— 
men in whom we do not hesitate to ask 
the public to have confidence. 

Because Phoenix Mutual men are so 


thoroughly trained and have such a 
splendid service to offer, they are likely 
to meet with more than ordinary suc- 
cess; and, at first glance, it may seem 
odd that we should have to look for 
men to fill these jobs. But the reason is 
very simple: Experience has shown us 
that although many apply, we can em- 
ploy only those who measure up to the 
high standards we desire to maintain. 
Those most likely to be chosen have 
been college-trained, are married, and 
are between the ages of 25 and 42. 

Perhaps, without realizing it, you 
may be one of the very men we are 
looking for. Perhaps you are doing less 
important work today than you should 
be doing. Or perhaps there are other 
good reasons why you are not entirely 
satisfied with your future where you 
are now employed. 

If you have a successful business 
record behind you and want to know 
more about the possibilities of a prof- 
itable career with the Phoenix Mutual, 
write for additional information. 

Fill in the coupon below. We’ll be 
glad to send you the facts and to discuss 
them frankly, without either of us being 
under the slightest obligation. All in- 
quiries will be kept confidential. Ad- 
dress your letter to D. Gordon Hunter, 
Vice-President, Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


To D. Gordon Hunter, Vice-President 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


I want to know more about your selling plan, your employment require- 


ments, and the positions open in following city 


Name 











Age Occupation 


Address. 








City 


State 
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ORTH CAROLINA is the home of | 
successful industry because here | 
are all the advantages of low cost pro- 
duction plus low distribution costs. With- 
in a 600-mile radius is 55.8% of the 
country’s population. Workers, 99% na- 
tive-born, are intelligent, friendly and 
cooperative. The tax structure and State 
laws are constructive to business. Raw 
material supplies are convenient. Ample 
economical power. Transportation facil- 
ities include one of the finest highway 
systems in the country, 46 railroads, 
ocean ports. The year round moderate 
climate reduces capital investment, and 
makes lower production costs possible. 
Manufacturing in North Carolina is high- 
ly diversified and reaches a total of 14 
billion dollars annually. Facts relating 
to your business will be supplied by an 
industrial engineer. Write Industrial 
Division, Department of Conservation & 
Development, Room 13, Raleigh, N. C. 


Outi 
CAROLINA 


HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 


Outside the con- 
gested areas... 
yet close to the 
richest markets. 
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Business means happiness—or nothing 


Twenty years ahead in 1917. Twenty years ahead to-day? 


WAY back in 1917, the first edi- 
torial in the first issue of ForBEs 
began with these words: 

“Business was originated to pro- 
duce happiness, not to pile up mil- 
lions.”’ 

In the twenty dramatic years which 
have followed, those same words have 
been the editorial foundation for 
every issue. 

Business is a search for happiness. 

Nor can it be a search for the 
happiness of the business man alone. 
Business must bring happiness to 
workers and the public, too—or else 
it fails to do the one thing it must 
do if it is to survive. 

To-day, business is _ challenged. 
Challenged for just one reason: Be- 
cause a great many people believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that it fails to 
produce happiness for the great ma- 
jority of us. 

Forses saw the storm brewing— 
saw it and warned of it and suggested 
how to avert it fifteen and twenty 
years before it burst. 

Extracts from those old editorials, 
written in the dim long-ago, are given 
Most of them could have been 
written to-day. The ideas they dis- 
cuss, the proposals they make, are 
hitting the front pages to-day. 

ForBEs was twenty years ahead in 


1917. Forres strives to be ahead 
to-day. 

e 
Sept. 29, 1917: 


Is it to be Democracy or Socialism? 
The verdict not with the So- 
cialists, not with labor, not with the 
politicians, but with the business men 
of the nation. 


rests, 


« 
Oct. 13, 1917: 
Che employer who does not do every- 
thing within his power to satisfy his 
men is not only shortsighted from 
his own point of view but is an enemy 
to national peace and harmony. 

+ 
Oct. 27, 1917: 
The principle that business is war 
and that war is what Sherman called 
it must be dropped if this nation and 
other nations are to avoid out-and- 
out Socialism. Business need not be 
| inhuman, it need not be waged as 
bloodthirsty war. The basis of mod- 
ern business is service. Can this be 
so consistently and convincingly dem- 
onstrated to the people of humble 


social status that their attitude to- 
ward business and toward business 
men will be one of respect and es- 
teem? Unless this can be accom- 
plished in at least moderate degree 
the present economic order cannot, 
to my mind, last. 


Dec. 22, 1917: 

The best Christmas present an em- 
ployer can give these days is group 
insurance for his workers. . . . Every- 
thing possible should be done to 
strengthen workers and others to 
meet the trying times which unques- 
tionably will come sooner or later 
after the war ends. To my mind, 
mankind will pass through a period 
of stress such as the world has rarely 
known. . . . Insurance will contribute 


in some little way to fortify those 
carrying it. 


March 30, 1918: 
The labor problem will prove the 
most serious of all after-war ques- 
tions. The revolutions of the 
future will not spring from politics, 
but from economic conditions, from 
dissatisfied working classes. This 
fundamental fact has not yet sunk 
into the minds and hearts of the ma- 
jority of large employers. 
e 

April 20, 1918: 
Unorganized labor is not treated as 
well as organized labor. This is a 
reflection upon employers. The in- 
controvertible truth is that workers 
have too seldom been given higher 
wages unless they were in a position 
to walk out in a body. . . . The fruits 
of this policy have been harvested 
within recent years, and may continue 
to be harvested for years to come. 
Unfairness usually breeds unfairness. 

The next step in bringing em- 
ployers and workers together should 
be the admission by each corporation 
of a representative of the employees 
to a seat on the directorate. 

» 


May 18, 1918: 

Before the war, when legislation 
was proposed which threatened to 
injure corporations or other business 
enterprises, fewer than 2,000,000 citi- 
zens had anything to lose in their 
capacity as investors. By and by this 
number will be multiplied several 
times, so that corporation-baiters and 














THE MAN 


WHO DIDN'T LOSE HIS: LIFE ?»:<«: 


Me than 35,000 people lost their 
lives in industrial accidents in 1913, 


the first year for which dependable records 
are available. From every part of America 
there rose the righteous outcry that this 
loss must be stopped. 

Labor, business and the public all united 
in the spirit of a great crusade. A new form 
of social legislation was born. New Jersey, 
Wisconsin and Massachusetts enacted the 
first effective Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance Acts, and the movement spread 
rapidly throughout the land. 

This legislation provided skilled medical 
treatment, compensation for time lost by 
those who were disabled and for the 
families who lost their breadwinners, but 
an even greater social benefit was to 
follow. 

Yoked together in their resources and 
their thinking, the employers of America 
found, in Compensation Insurance, a 
means for saving eyes, fingers, feet, 
hands, broken bones,—-for saving lives. 


For a quarter-century we have seen and 


been a part of this great movement for in- 
dustrial safety. Our mutual company was 
formed by a group of employers who were 
determined to reduce the loss of life and 
limb in industry. They were guided, of 
course, by a degree of prudent and proper 
self-interest. They knew that if their work- 
men were protected from injury the work 
would be better and the profits more se- 
cure; that their insurance rates could be 
controlled or reduced. 

But over and beyond their selfish intent, 
they had a sincere humanitarian motive. 
They wanted their people to be safe. 

Employers have been substantial bene- 
ficiaries—in lower insurance rates and in 


the much greater indirect savings which 


; 
a? “= 
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have resulted from loss prevention. 

Liberty Mutual has been a beneficiary, 
too, by gaining the opportunity to cooper- 
ate with more than 23,000 business con- 
cerns and becoming the largest writer of 
Compensation Insurance in America. 

But the greatest beneficiary of all is 
“The Man Who Didn't Lose His Life."’ 

Down and down and down have come 
the totals of accidental deaths in industry 
—from 35,000 in 1913 to 18,000 in 1936. 
This year we believe they will be fewer— 
and every year. The crusade which began 
with the cry, “It would be worth while if 
even one man’s life is saved,’”’ has saved 
tens of thousands of lives. 


And it has only just begun. 








others of that stripe will have to reck- 
on with much greater opposition. 


June 15, 1918: 

Why is it that the annual reports of 
corporations devote ninety-nine per 
cent. of their space to talking about 
their earnings and only one per cent. 
—often less—to talking about their 
workers ? 

“ 


July 27, 1918: 

Ways and means must be devised for 
readjusting the relations between 
capital and labor if we are to avoid 
grave trouble in coming years. 


Sept. 7, 1918: 

This issue completes our first year. 
.. . We aspire to become a national 
influence on the right side. Our aim 
is to promote understanding, to foster 
friendly feeling between employers 
and employed, to arouse the ambition 
of the younger element, to emphasize 
the worthwhileness of intelligent 
thrift, to inculcate sound views on 
financial and business and economic 
subjects, to extend a word of cheer 
to any who may feel inclined to be- 
come discouraged, to point out the 
paths that lead to genuine success 
and to warn against paths that lead 











“DURABLE GOODS” 


Classifying copper and its alloys as 
“Durable Goods” is particularly apt. The 
service record of these metals in the 
building field testifies to their longevity 
and economy, and justifies the wisdom 
of their expanding use. 
water pipes of brass and copper were 
little used in building prior to 1920, but 
their popularity quickly spread. The 1929 
high in shipments of brass and copper 
pipe was exceeded in 1936 by more than 
20%. And 1937 shipments are running far 
ahead of 1936 . . . . although the heralded 


“building boom” is yet to come. 


Anaconda engineers are steadily at work, 
not only to increase the utility of copper 
in building and furnishing the home, but 
to make its advantages more widely 
available to the small home. 


For 


instance, 


Anaco’ pA 


25 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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to seeming success which is in reality 
failure, and, in short, to do what we 
can within our sphere to dispel 
gloominess and promote cheerfulness 
and happiness. 


Nov. 16, 1918: 
Those who aspire to become the di- 
recting heads of huge enterprises 
must learn that one essential quali- 
fication is ability to convince the pub- 
lic that their activities are commend- 
able. They must deserve fair play. 
They must realize the importance of 
winning public confidence and avoid- 
ing public condemnation. . . . Some 
enterprising university should estab- 
lish a post-graduate course for teach- 
ing men how to handle workers suc- 
cessfully and how to earn public ap- 
proval. 

o 
July 12, 1919: 
There is need to-day for taking seri- 
ous thought on how rich men should 
use their wealth, for in the final anal- 
ysis the history of this republic will 
be shaped very much in accordance 
with how the ninety-and-nine who are 
not millionaires feel toward the hun- 
dredth citizen who is either million- 
aire or multimillionaire. 


. 
August 23, 1919: 
Unless business can win the approval 
of the people, it will find itself check- 
mated and thwarted sooner or later. 
As much regard must hereafter be 
paid to the people as to profits. The 
earners of profits must have a new 
regard for public sentiment, for the 
public’s feeling, the public’s attitude, 
the public’s wellbeing. 

* 
Nov. 1, 1919: 
This publication is striving to bring 
about better understanding between 
workers and employers, but the pain- 
ful truth is that the vast majority of 
employers haven’t the slightest con- 
ception of the value of such educa- 
tion, nor have they the faintest 
realization of the responsibility de- 
volving upon them by reason of the 
position they occupy. . . . Let the 
master salesmen among our captains 
of industry begin to give more heed 
to “selling’’ themselves, their worth, 
and the value of their industry to the 
commonwealth. 


Dec. 27, 1919: 

Is it not time for employers all over 
the country to address themselves 
earnestly and conscientiously to the 
whole problem of handling their 
workers? Should they not, for one 
thing, get together all their foremen 
and others of higher stations at fairly 
frequent intervals and work up among 
them the proper esprit de corps, so 
they in turn may have the right atti- 

















35 Years ago 
a Dream... Today 
a Vital Factor in 
YOUR Daily Life 


Ai: conditioning, as we 
know it today, was but the dream 
of a handful of men at the turn of 
the century. But through their 
steadfast devotion and untiring 
efforts, this group of Carrier engi- 
neers turned the dream into an 
actuality...a vast industry bring- 
ing health and comfort to millions 
of people throughout the world, 
and improving the processes 
and products of more than 200 


industries. 


As the pioneers of air condition- 
ing, Carrier engineers. designed 
and perfected the principal mechan- 
ical equipment used in modern air 
conditioning. Dew Point Control, 
for example, assuring practical and 
efficient humidity control. Evapo- 
rative Condensing, reducing water 


consumption to a minimum. 


A; air conditioning was 
further developed, the need forsafe, 
efficient refrigeration became more 
imperative. After ten years of study, 
Carrier Centrifugal Refrigeration 
was introduced, utilizinga machine 
entirely revolutionary in design, 
performance and results. This 
development made possible such 
world-wide installations as the 
U.S. Capitol, the R.C.A. Building, 
R.H.Macy and hundreds of others. 


« 


































The Carrier Centrifugal Refriger- 
ation Machine is practically free 
from mechanical friction; cannot 
build up dangerous pressure; and 
uses a perfectly safe refriger- 
ant, another Carrier development 


known as Carrene. 


Today, families of mod- 
erate means can enjoy clean, 
gently-circulated air of proper 
humidity—heated or cooled— 
throughout the home; the business 
man can profit from air condition- 
ingin his plant, store or office. From 
the smallest installation to the most 
complex problem involving air 
conditioning, refrigeration orspace 
heating, the Carrier organization 
renders an efficient service based 
on 35 years’ world-wide experience 
devoted exclusively to air condi- 
tioning. Use the coupon for com- 
plete information concerning any 
specific type of installation, or call 


your local Carrier representative. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Desk 737 
Syracuse, New York 





Please send me, without obligation, 
complete information on Carrier Air 


Conditioning for my [_! store; |_| office; 
["] factory; [_] home. 

Name_ — 
Address — 
City State_ 
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Styling as different as It 
is beautiful, for this bigger- 
looking, better-looking 
low-priced car. 


Smooth— powerful—posi- 
tive ... the safe brakes 
for modern travel . 
giving maximum motoring 
protection. 


(WITH SHOCKPROOF 
STEERING) 
So safe—so comfortable — 
so different ... “the 
world's finest ride.” 


(WITH SAFETY PLATE GLASS 
ALL AROUND) 
Larger interiors—lighter, 
brighter colors—and Uni- 
steel construction, making 
each body a fortress of 

safety. 


Giving the most efficient 
combination of power, 
economy and depend- 
ability. 


Giving protection against 
drafts, smoke, windshield 
clouding, and _ assuring 
each passenger individu- 
ally controlled ventilation. 


*ON MASTER DELUXE MODELS 
ONLY 





MODERN-MODE 
STYLING 


PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES 


GENUINE 
KNEE-ACTION* 


ALL-SILENT 
ALL-STEEL BODIES 


VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE 


FISHER NO DRAFT 
VENTILATION 
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THAT IS 


COMPLETE 


If Economy Is Important to You. . 
"You'll be AHEAD with a 


CHEVROLET!”’ 


HEVROLET’S beautiful new Modern-Mode Styling— 
Chevrolet’s luxuriously comfortable Knee-Action Ride* 
—Chevrolet’s fleet, powerful performance—all combine to 
make Chevrolet for 1938 the most distinguished car in its 
price range. 

But what places this new Chevrolet so far ahead of 
even high-priced automobiles as a wise investment is its 
remarkable economy of first cost, operation and upkeep. 

You'll save money by driving a Chevrolet, because it’s 
much more economical in all ways; and you'll be better 
satisfied, too, because Chevrolet is the only low-priced car 
with all the modern features which identify it as the car 
that is complete. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Southern Pacific is the sunniest line to 


California 


DOWN ACROSS Southern Arizona, 
where only Southern Pacific runs 
mainline trains, winter suns are bright 
and warming, winter nights are clear 
and starry. It’s the SUNNIEST winter 
way to California .. . to the rollicking 
guest ranches and resorts of Southern 
Arizona ... to the gleaming desert re- 
sorts at Palm Springs ... to gay Los 
Angeles and to the giant bridges of 


San Francisco. Follow summer through 
this sunny empire on swift Southern 
Pacific trains: via New Orleans and 
the romantic Old South on the famous 
Sunset Limited or Argonaut ; from Chi- 
cago through the Midwest on the great 
Golden State Limited, the economical 
Californian, or the Apache. 

For details, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. 
FR-12, 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
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STURTEVANT AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 


in If Government Buildings 
Washington, D.C. 


1. New Department of Interior 
Building 


. Home Owners L.C. Building 


. National Archives Building 
(Addition) 


wk ON 


o 


7. Library of Congress Annex 


8. Federal Warehouse Procurement 


Division 
9. Library of Congress 


. Department of Justice Building 
. Federal Reserve Board Building 


10. Department of Agriculture 
Building 

11. House of Representatives 
Office Building 

12. Government Printing Office 
Warehouse No. 4 


13. D. of C. Police Court Bldg. 


. Bureau of Engraving and Printing 14. Apex Building 


15. Commerce Building (Con- 
ference Room) 

16. Court of Appeals 

17. U.S. District Court 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sturtevant 


REGU S. PAT. OFF 


Atel 
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_ World’s Largest Makers of Air Handling and Conditioning Equipment ——. 








tude towards those under them? 
Merely paying bonuses or granting 
insurance policies or anything along 
that line will not bring peace and 
loyalty and efficiency if the workers 
do not feel that the bosses are inter- 
ested in them and anxious to treat 
with them in amicable man-to-man 
fashion. 
= 


Nov. 27, 1920: 

Too many of our business men forget 
that in a democracy the will of the 
majority can be written into the 
statute books, and that laws can be 
passed to clip their wings. . . . Unless 
an industry deals fairly with the pub- 
lic, that industry is liable to discover 
sooner or later that the public can 
hit back and hit without discrimina- 
tion as to the consequences, 


Jan. 8, 1921: 

The most efficient directorate of to- 
morrow will include one or more rep- 
resentatives of the employees, the 
sales manager, the official who han- 
dles public relations, perhaps a rep- 
resentative of the customers, and, 
maybe, one selected from the public. 


Dec. 10, 1921: 

Which are going to win the loyalty 
of the majority of workmen in this 
country, the professional labor lead- 
ers, or those employing the workers? 
. .. What the answer will be depends 
upon which class does the most for 
the real benefit of the workmen. 

* 


Dec. 24, 1921: 

Industrial expansion and prosperity 
are made possible only through prof- 
its, through capital. If the govern- 
ment steps in and, like a sponge, saps 
up profits and capital, industrial ex- 
pansion and prosperity are throttled. 
A timely slogan, to be taken up and 
iterated and reiterated, throughout 
the land, would embody this idea: 
Less taxation; more employment. 


April 1, 1922: 

Is the time coming when no employer 
will have the power to throw into 
idleness five hundred or a thousand 
or any other large number of men 
whenever he chooses? Is the time 
coming, too, when producers of the 
different necessities of life will not 
have the right to fix any price their 
fancy suggests? Is the time also com- 
ing when the fixing of wages will not 
be left solely to the discretion of the 
employer? 

. 
June 24, 1922: 
The only sensible, the only states- 








Beauty!—more than skin deep 


During the last few years the American railroads have created new 
standards of beauty with their streamlined trains. The old tradition of 
going down to the station to see the limited go by has been revived 
along thousands of miles of track... . But back of this beauty,inside 
and out, are functional improvements that bring railroad service tloser 
to perfection than ever before. .. . Air-conditioning—pioneered by the 
B & O—provides refreshing atmosphere, cleanliness and quiet, every 
day in the year. Among other improvements are car seats that are as 
comfortable, and lighting that is as restful, as you would have them in 
your own home. ... The streamlined Royal Blue sets a high standard for 
New York-Washington travel. Other B & O trains, including three 
additional streamliners, give comfortable and dependable service to 
the principal cities between the Chicago and St. Louis gateways, and 
the eastern seaboard, 


THE ROYAL BLUE 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
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Public Securities 


RESOURCES (September 30, 1937) 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and Due from Banksand Bankers ............ $ 
U. S. Government Obligations .............---- 


eevee e ese eee ee eee eeeeer reese eens 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ............. 
ee ices wabeuikwas 
Loene end Bills Parchescd .....00..cccccccccees 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches......... 
Credits Granted on Acceptances ........------- 


Bank Buildings 


eoeeeer reer eeeereeeeeee eee ereenee 


Other Real Estate ......0cseceeeesesereercees 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ........------ 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable ....... 


Securities carried at $42,401,978.52 in the above State- 
ment are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Plus a Skilled Staff of 


511,167,649.45 
534515391-54 
445314,572.16 
7,800,000.00 
18,907,978.25 
679,155,536.17 
1;751,590.67 
24,948,866.18 
1 3,323347-87 
466,524.64 
3,074,802.61 
17,181,255.42 





$1,852,543,514.96 








People Who Know 


FINANCIAL assets of the Guaranty 
Trust Company do not constitute the sole 
measure of its resources available for serv- 


ing its customers. 


Equally important are the Company’s manage- 


ment and approximately 4,000 employees, here 


and abroad—people who know banking and trust 


business in all its varied phases. 


Their knowl- 


edge and experience constitute an asset that 


cannot be expressed in balance sheet terms, 


but which is of great value in the service 


rendered to our customers. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON 


PARIS 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 


( Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ) 


HAVRE 


Madison Ave. at 6oth St. 


ANTWERP 
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manlike thing for labor union leaders 
to do is to incorporate their organ- 


izations and become law-abiding. 
Lawlessness would inevitably spell 
their ruin. . . . Labor unionism can- 
not attain the place its decent ad- 
herents desire to see it attain unless 
and until it ceases to object to being 
treated by the law and the courts on 
the same basis as all other citizens 
and organizations are treated. 
e 


August 5, 1922: 

My advice to public utility and other 
business leaders, particularly those in 
towns and smaller cities is: Get ac- 
quainted with the people of your 
community. Give them a chance to 
become acquainted with you. Become 
part of the local social and business 
life. . . . Let the people know you 
are human and that there is nothing 
you are more anxious to accomplish 
than to gain their goodwill by de- 
serving it. By following this simple, 
sensible course, utility and other cor- 
porations are far more likely to re- 
ceive a square deal from municipal 
authorities and from voters. 

e 


CONTESTS FORBES HAS CONDUCTED 


One method followed by Forses 
to humanize business and to promote 
understanding has been the conduct- 
ing of Contests, with silver cups and 
handsome money prizes for the win- 


| ners. Contests have included the fol- 


lowing : 

1917—Who Is the Best Employer 
in America? 

1920—Which Is the Best-Kept 
Plant in America? 

1921—Which Business Books 
Have Helped You Most and How? 

1923—What Are the Benefits of 
Customer Ownership of Public Util- 
ities ? 

1923—Letter Representing Best 
Example of Clean, Honorable Busi- 
ness Methods. 

1924—What Is Your Bank Doing 
for You and Your Community? 

1924—How Sound Public Rela- 
tions Between Public Utilities and 
Communities Can Best Be Developed 
and Maintained. 





1925—Which Companies Have 
the Lowest Labor Turnover in 
America? 


1925—Most Constructive Public 
Relations Campaign Carried on by 
a Light and Power Company. Con- 
ducted annually since then in con- 
junction with N.E.L.A. and Edison 
Electric Institute. 

1931 — Best Employee-Employer 
Plan in Operation. 

1936—Most Outstanding Example 
of Industrial Modernization. 

1937—Why I Like to Work for 
My Company. 








‘Some hills here_ eh, mister ?” 
“Yes, but they flatten out with Ethyl!" 


Get quicker starts this winter at the “Ethyl” pump—and a better 
run for your gasoline money after you've started. 


“Ethyl” is another way of saying first-grade fuel. It is highest in 
anti-knock value because it has more anti-knock fluid (containing 
tetraethyl lead) than you get in the best 
“regular-grade” gasoline. 


It is double-tested for all-round quality 
(including quick starting) by your oil com- 
pany and the Ethyl! Laboratories. And by 
preventing harmful knock, Ethyl means 
savings on gasoline; 100% performance 
from your high-compression engine. 


TIME GET ETHYL...A BETTER RUN FOR YOUR MONEY 
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EXTRA SPECIAL, SERV 


a @ 


Drive Your Store Prestige Right Up 
to Her Door with 


THE Mew. INTERNATIONALS 


Women are quick to appreciate the extras in 
everything. It’s the extra-smartness of your merchandise, 
your service, and your delivery that wins their approval 
and their patronage. 


The new International Trucks offer the kind of 
eye-appeal that will create potential business in every 
neighborhood. Let these new trucks serve as traveling 
advertisements of your prestige and the prestige of the 
things you sell. 


Every type of load—every kind of hauling—can be 
exactly suited by these new Internationals. For there is 
a full line, and there is far more than styling below 
the surface. Engineering improvements throughout 
the mechanical product are advancing the International 
reputation in the hands of thousands of new owners. 

The distinctive new International Trucks range in size 
from the )4-ton to 1-ton light-delivery units up to power- 
ful six-wheelers. See these trucks now at the nearest 
International branch or dealer showroom. The right 
chassis and the right body for every business. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 No. Michigan Ave. Gussnpenaesd Chicago, Illinois 












international light-delivery trucks, 46-ton to 1-ton, 
in three wheelbase lengths, 113, 125, and 130-in. 
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FACT AND 


“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING"’ 





COMMENT 


BY THE EDITOR 


AMERICA now promises 
to come through its 
troubles and remain Amer- 
ica. Another outcome was 
threatened in earlier days of the New Deal. Had Con- 
gress continued utterly pliant to the Presidential will; 
had that bulwark of our whole system of Constitutional 
Government, the Supreme Court, been emasculated ; had 
the Chief Executive succeeded in drawing to himself 
greater and greater power, the outlook for the free 
functioning of democracy would have been fatally im- 
periled in this land just as it has been destroyed in 
various other lands. But a new and more typically 
American spirit lately has been exhibited by the public 
and now is being exhibited by Congress. The danger 
of dictatorship is definitely on the wane. Preservation 
of our long-cherished freedom seems assured. 

The people are realizing that there is no nourishment 
in sonorous political phrases ; that “Economic Royalists” 
are simply large employers; that Governmental spend- 
thrifts are merely squanderers of other people’s money— 
yours and mine; that worthwhile, lasting employment 
comes only from employers and not from Governmental 
largesse; that genuine prosperity must spring from 
private enterprise; and that needless expansion of Gov- 
ernment competition inevitably blights enterprise, initia- 
tive, employment. 

Don’t despair! 


America promises to come 
out all right 


& 


WILL big fortunes be earned in 
the next twenty years? My an- 
swer is: “Yes; possibilities for 
the blossoming of new multi- 
millionaires have not passed.” 


Several important fields are 
crying aloud for geniuses. 

A fortune rivaling Rocke- 
feller’s and Ford’s could prob- 
ably be garnered by a pat- 
ented invention which would 
bring air-conditioning within 
reach of all families in mod- 


Multimillionaires will 
Still blossom 







erate circumstances—and, therefore, within reach of 
office buildings, stores, factories, mills, mines, etc. 

Consider how eagerly the world awaits television. 
Could an Edison or an Alexander Graham Bell come 
forward with a revolutionary process making feasible 
the introduction of television on the scale radio has 
already attained, there is no estimating how much profit 
he could reap. 

The younger generation have cordially embraced the 
idea of flying. Were some ultra-brainy individual to 
design a super-safe, small airplane capable of landing in 
as small a space as gyroscopes can, and so designed that 
its wings could be folded up, enabling it to be housed 
in garages little larger than to-day’s, the profit poten- 
tialities would be transcendent. 

The science of home building has made perhaps less 
progress than any other in the last thousand years. In- 
vention of a simple process for mass factory production 
of really attractive modern homes which could be as- 


sembled and erected at a cost far below anything now 
known, would contain infinite opportunity for riches. 


To become more imaginative, a practical, inexpensive 
method of preventing soil erosion would prove an in- 
calculable national blessing, with corresponding rewards 
for its inventor. 

Some day some genius will hit upon a brand new 
plan for harnessing sunlight to machinery—to his own 
vast profit. 

Mining processes doubtless will be revolutionized. 

Synthetic creation of foodstuffs is another alluring 
realm for limitless accomplishment and wealth. 

A thoroughly effective, inexpensive device to eliminate 
static would not be without monetary harvest. 

If the dream of having a superlatively fine newspaper 

reproduced, at nominal cost, 
bai i by some photographic or other 
or ‘| means, in every important 
= city throughout the land, were 
fulfilled, what limit could be 
set to the wealth the inventor 
could pocket? 
And how about the develop- 





ment of a “system” which 
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RESEARCH organization in Detroit 
has spent eight years and several 
million dollars in asking seven million 
people what they like and don’t like 
in automobiles. The answers have dis- 
closed some very significant facts 
about who buys cars—and how! For 
instance: 
1. About 8,000,000 families, or one- 
third of the population, constitute 
the new car market! 
2. The new car buyer starts to think 
about his purchase nine weeks before 
he buys, seven weeks before he starts 
shopping. 
3. He considers three cars, usually 


gets demonstrations in only two. 


1. And since most cars made today 
are good cars, and good values, the 
buyer’s decision usually rests on three 





or four minor features—such as the 
door handles, large speedometer face, 
tone of the horn, wide rear seat. As 


there are 128 such minor features 
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which may determine the decision— 
the salesman has only a 10,688,000 
to 1 chance of guessing the right four! 
* * * 
Obviously, automobile advertising has 
a more difficult job than ever before. 
It must reach the third family buying 
the new cars; must register with the 
prospective buyer early enough to 
persuade him to ask for a demonstra- 
tion; and must sell as many as possible 
of the important 128 minor features. 
And just as obviously, such a set of 
advertising requirements demands 
magazine advertising—makes the 
national magazine a more important 
automobile medium than ever before! 


The magazines do reach the better 
able-to-buy families who buy the new 
cars; and can reach them well in 
advance. Automobile advertising in 
magazines gets an attentive, inter- 
ested, at-leisure audience. 


But most of all, the 128 minor 


features require the best possible 
illustration of detail—color, surface, 
texture, accurate visualization. And 
no medium affords better presenta- 
tion of these 128 features—or better 
reception—than the magazines! No 
other advertising medium can better 
establish the all-important identifica- 
tion of a new model, or the dissemi- 
nation of a new idea. ; 

Of the important 128 features, one 
feature can be best presented by a 
medium other than the magazine— 
the tone of the horn! But for selling 
the other 127, depend on magazine 
advertising—for less waste, for more 
resultful selling, at a lower selling cost! 

And if you sell anything which 
needs a particular market, an informed 
prospect, a thoughtful selection, and 
careful pre-selling—the magazine is 
your first medium, too. Are you get- 
ting as much from your advertising 
as more magazine advertising can 
give? Look into the matter! 


eo THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE + COLLIER’S » THE COUNTRY HOME MAGAZINE » WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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would enable its creator to forecast security market 


movements with superior accuracy? To such a one 
would come more millions than Croesus ever dreamed 
of possessing. 

The age of opportunity for large-scale money-making 
has not ended. Nor will it soon end, no matter how 
“rugged individualism” may be hounded and harassed 
by New Dealers. Brains cannot be suppressed. 

* 


Setbacks don’t discourage those 
with backbones. 


* 
Thoroughgoing new deal IN the national interest, it is 
. Bit imperative that America’s 
vital for utilities 


public utility properties, rep- 
resenting an investment of 
$12,000,000,000, should receive, and that promptly, a 
thoroughgoing new deal. President Roosevelt has not 
yet promised them any such thing. This talk has been 
vague, evasive, unconvincing. He has definitely com- 
mitted himself to nothing. 

The Roosevelt Administration’s treatment of utilities 
has been as illogical as it has been hostile. Utility com- 
panies have been loudly and continuously commanded to 
lower rates to consumers. Yet, these same pleaders for 
better treatment of consumers have directly increased 
the cost of furnishing light and power by imposing a 
Federal tax of three per cent. on the gross earnings of 
utility companies. Could anything be more contradic- 
tory? Rising wage costs have been brought about by 
New Deal legislation and by New Deal coddling of 
radical, often lawless, labor leaders. 

Worse still, our whole utility capital structure has 
been gravely hurt by President Roosevelt’s threatenings 
to establish “little TVA’s” all over the land. The an- 
nounced purpose is to have them function as “yard- 
sticks.” Yardsticks—fiddlesticks! The model TVA 
“yardstick” isn’t anything like a yard long: from it has 
been chiseled enormous amounts of capital actually in- 
vested, taxes, etc. At this moment TVA is fighting 
like a tiger in court to prevent its data from being spread 
on the public record, the management being conscious, 
apparently, that publication of all the inner activities 
and figures of this politically-fed hybrid would prove 
most damaging to it. Were executives of any other 
utility enterprise to refuse to produce data upon any 
phase of their activities, they would face jail. 

Government competition isn’t equitable competition ; 
it is flagrantly subsidized competition. 

Little wonder in face of the policies Washington has 
pursued that private capital has not been forthcoming 
to enable utilities to expand facilities to cope with 
growing needs. Moreover, few conscientious heads of 
utility companies would dare urge savers to entrust 
additional millions or billions to them for investment 
in an industry so beset with Governmental harassment. 

Let President Roosevelt unqualifiedly renounce his 
anti-utility attitude, let him drop unreservedly his pro- 
posed short-length “yardsticks,” let him assure investors 





that henceforth they will receive a fair deal—then see 
how capital would pour into utility treasuries and be 
spent in stimulating the recovery in business and em- 
ployment which the nation so direly needs. 

* 
THE loudly-advertised “Gov- 
ernment housing plan” turns 


Is Government passing 


the housing buck? out to be little more than a 
request to private interests to 
get busy. Merely making borrowing easy to build 


homes does not solve the whole complicated problem. 
What would bring about far more building activity would 
be an entire change of front by the Administration to- 
ward industry, and lawless organized labor. 

So long as fear of Washington causes general busi- 
ness to recede and many thousands of wage earners to 
lose their jobs—to say nothing of many billions of 
shrinkage in the market value of investments—no ade- 
quate number of individuals or families are likely to 
shoulder the responsibility of building or buying a home. 
The foundations of a national home building boom lie 
deeper than cheap rentable money. 

Building wage rates are out of line with the rates of 
pay received by ordinary earners. But most building 
tradesmen suffer from extremely irregular employment. 
A compromise, insuring steadier work at lower wages 
per day, should not prove beyond human ingenuity. 

Not so long ago New Dealers were taking ali the 
credit for the revival from the depths of the economic 
depression. But now that recession has set in, they are 
anxious to pass the ball, pass the buck, to the classes 
they have ceaselessly maligned and bespattered with’ 
mud, industrial and other employers. Such are the ways 
and wiles of politicians. 

* 
Experience should enrich as well as teach. 


* 


One attitude towards farmers, 
another towards industry 


ONE argument in de- 
ense of curtailment of 
crops is that industry 
curtails production when 
demand falls off. But the attitude of the Government is 
very different towards farmers from what it is towards 
industry. Taxpayers are compelled to put their hands 
into their pockets to reward farmers for not producing. 
The Government provides no such succor for businesses 
obliged to cut their output. Nobody would object, 
everybody would rejoice, were agricultural production 
voluntarily kept reasonably in line with consumptive de- 
mand. Industry must worry along as best it can, without 
government bounties, when diminution of consumptive 
demand forces curtailment. 

There’s the difference—the fundamental difference. 

All past experience indicates that AAA schemes, in- 
volving the gigantic spending of public monies and the 
philosophy of scarcity, just don’t work out ultimately. 

*x 


It’s all right to take your time 
but not your employer's. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


RESENTED in the pages immediately following, is 

a panorama, by pen and picture, of the kaleidoscopic 

progress made by America since the founding of this 
publication, twenty years ago, along with speculations on 
what may lie ahead. 

The record of achievement in the four M’s of business 
—Men, Management, Materials, Machinery—inspires 
faith that America will raise her position to still greater 
preeminence among the nations of the world. 

Brains, in the final analysis, are the fountain-head of 
all progress and prosperity. When superior brains are 
supplemented by tremendous national resources, the pos- 
sibilities for accomplishment are limitless. 

America possesses both. 

Concerning Men and Management we are uniquely 
blessed. 

American workmen are unsurpassed anywhere. They 
are more energetic, more resourceful, more enthusiastic, 
more loyal than the wage earners in any other country. 
Thanks to their unmatched facilities, in the form of 
electric power, machinery and other labor-saving equip- 
ment, they are the most productive per capita in the 
whole world. 

In the science of industrial management America ad- 
mittedly has conspicuously led. Our mastery of mass 
productien has been the envy of every other industrial 
country. 

We have eclipsed all other nations in the magnitude 
and efficiency of our leading enterprises in the realms of 
motor manufacturing, steel, telephony and telegraphy, 
life and group insurance, radio, copper, heavy chemicals, 
photography and film-making, motion pictures, office 
appliances, air conditioning, refrigeration, packing, min- 
ing, electrical appliances, tobacco, railroading, air brakes, 
electric light and power, smelting, aluminum, tire manu- 
facturing and other rubber goods, aviation, skyscrapers, 
fruit-growing and marketing, department stores, chain 
stores, mail order houses, packaged foods, road and 
bridge building, “central” home heating, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, reaping and other harvest- 
ing machinery, tractors, harnessing of Diesel engines, 
prefabricated houses, Celotex and other insulating mate- 
rials for home building, metallic lathes. 

Leadership in these varied fields has sprung from all 
four M’s—from unmatched executive leadership, from 
the efficiency of American workmen, from the wise utili- 
zation of materials, from the unequalled invention and 
installation of improved machinery. 

Andrew Carnegie declared that he owed his fortune 
chiefly to employing and giving responsibility to men of 
outstanding ability and to his readiness to sacrifice mil- 


lions of dollars’ worth of equipment the moment. some- 
thing better made its appearance. The Old World is 
fond of clinging to old ways and to old methods. In the 
New World, in America, old ways and old methods are 
promptly scrapped whenever better ways and better 
methods appear. 

A thousand dollars is spent in the United States on 
research for every hundred dollars spent on research in 
any other part of the globe. Nowhere else are there re- 
search forces employed by private enterprises comparable 
with those which have been maintained here for years by 
such organizations as American Telephone & Telegraph, 
Western Electric, General Motors, duPont, General 
Electric, Eastman Kodak, General Foods, Westinghouse, 
United States Steel, National Cash Register, Interna- 
tional Nickel, American Railway Association, Radio Cor- 
poration, American Rolling Mill, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber, U. S. Rubber, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Union Carbide & Carbon, International Business Ma- 
chines, Underwood Elliot Fisher, Armour, etc. 


What of the future? 

Twelve months ago, or even six months ago, I would 
have hesitated to express confidence. 

But there have been two fundamental developments 
of enormous importance and encouragement : 

The very foundations of America’s established insti- 
tutions were being threatened by the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. That menace has abated. The refusal of Con- 
gress to sanction the virtual destruction of the United 
States Supreme Court can be interpreted as marking the 
turning-point in the New Deal’s subversive policies. 
Public sentiment not only approved the legislature’s 
stand but has in many ways revealed itself as opposed to 
further harassment of business, further lopsided coddling 
of labor, further unbridled vote-winning governmental 
expenditures. 

In short, our whole political prospects have changed 
for the better. America is still likely to remain Amer- 
ica. 

Secondly, the people have come out impressively 
against tolerating continuance of organized labor law- 
lessness. Various State Governors and other officials 
have consequently altered their attitude; they are now 
prepared to uphold law and order. 

America has profound reason to be proud of the in- 
dustrial miracles wrought during the last twenty years. 

Given reasonable freedom to function, our industrial 
and other leaders can be counted upon in coming years 
to maintain and exalt the world leadership they have 
already won. —B. C. F. 
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The job ahead for business 


Business now realizes that it has social responsibilities; and it is taking steps to shoulder them. That is the most fundamental change which 


has taken place in industry, commerce and finance during the past twenty years. . .. What comes next? The Chairman of the Board of 


the National Association of Manufacturers here proposes a program for business leadership in the stirring twenty years which lie ahead of us 





taking habit, business men will 

soon be re-living the past year 
and peering ahead to try to see what 
the next twelve months holds. 

But this year, they might well 
lengthen the period of their reflec- 
tions by thinking back twenty years 
and looking twenty years into the 
future. 

And when they do take this long 
view, what does appear to lie ahead 
for business ? 

Business management, with its 
growing responsibilities, must seek 
facts from many sources if it is to 
chart its course intelligently and wise- 
ly. Ahead—you will hear from many 
respected advisers—loom very real 
and dangerous menaces to smooth 
sailing. But there are hopeful signs 
too, and one of the causes for op- 
timism, if you take the long-range 
view, is often overlooked. 

I refer to America’s business men 
and women. They are the standard- 
bearers of practical idealism. There 
may be uncertainties ahead, provoked 
by various forces willing to sacrifice 
long-range good for immediate gain. 
But to my mind whatever sound, sub- 
stantial progress is made will, in part 
at least, be due to the work that these 
business people are quietly doing, and 
have been doing. How many realize 
nT 

Some observers declare that U. S. 
business has come of age. That is 
not exactly right. Business matured 
some time ago. It matured in the 
stress and upbuilding of the nation. 
The general public, labor, investors, 
and government depend upon suc- 
cessful business for their wellbeing. 
And to-day, business has become 
more aware of its broader responsi- 
bilities, and business leaders willing- 
ly shoulder, rather than avoid, the 
duties which have piled up on them. 

Enlightened business realizes that 
its affairs are often of real public in- 
terest. To-day, management knows 


Wx their usual year-end stock- 
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that it must function with more things 
than astuteness, experience, brains, 
technical efficiency and untiring ag- 
gressiveness. It must carry the added 
responsibility of economic purpose 
and social consciousness. 

Above all, business leadership, to 
serve the nation adequately, should 
have a philosophy of leadership. 

Business executives these days 
must do more than merely strive to 
keep abreast of the times. They must 
not merely sit by the machinery and 
make temporary adjustments only 
when the works start to break down. 
They have to have a pioneering spirit 
to discover improved ways of doing 
things and the courage to junk the 
obsolete. Enlightened, modern man- 
agement voluntarily accepts the fact 
that it must ever keep out ahead in 
its thinking and its planning for 
social and economic betterment. 


It’s New—and Yet It’s Not New 


Naturally, not all business is so en- 
lightened. There still are some man- 
agements so short-sighted, and some 
executives so callous to the concepts 
of true leadership, as to arouse the 
contempt of all right-thinking people. 
Industry privately condemns them 
more severely than others, because 
industry as a whole suffers most by 
their costly blundering. But by and 
large, American business to-day is 
giving a commendable accounting of 
its stewardship. 

Some might remark that the will- 
ing shouldering of social responsibility 
is a new concept of business. Some 
might say that this is perhaps the 
most basic and fundamental com- 
mercial change of the two decades 
recorded in this issue of Forses, 
whose twentieth anniversary Ameri- 
can industry gratefully and apprecia- 
tively celebrates to-day. 

That is largely true. And yet— 
the concept is far from new. Many 
of the early New England factory 
owners practiced it. The boss of the 


little shop felt his responsibility for 
the Bill and Tom and Harry who 
worked alongside him. 

Then came the so-called machine 
age, around the time of the Spanish- 
American War, and continuing into 
the World War period. And indus- 
try was preoccupied with providing 
the public with the new, low-cost, 
high-efficiency essentials of modern 
life, erecting great new manufactur- 
ing plants, merging companies, step- 
ping up production, and creating the 
tremendous increase in employment 
and national purchasing power—so 
that, too often, business managers 
were so busy conquering the rush of 
new problems close at hand that there 
were not enough hours in each twen- 
ty-four to pause, sit back, and take 
thought of the future of the job they 
had taken on. 

To be exact, business leadership 
largely began to get into its stride 
about the time B. C. Forbes founded 
this magazine. The war, of course, 
gave impetus to some clear-eyed 
thinking on a broad horizon. The 
1920’s saw the United States emerge 
into new high ground of industrial 
activities. 

And so to thoughtful business lead- 
ers there came this new concept of 
their job. Many factors crystallized 
it. In some cases, the responsibility 
was self-assumed. In part, the growth 
of popular movements, the awaken- 
ing social consciousness of men and 
women in all walks of life, and the 
mounting demands made upon in- 
dustry’s earnings, all helped re-phrase 
management’s credo into the present 
broad program of expertly and fairly 
proportioning these all-important 
earnings in the same honorable way 
that a man distributes his income for 
the benefit of members of his family. 

I have had a rather intimate and 
widespread acquaintance with busi- 
ness men throughout the country. I 
am convinced that they are humane, 
decent, civic-minded, and good sports- 








The workman, the investor, the business man, make an unbeatable three-man team. 


men in their dealings with others. 
They stood the withering critical fire 
during the stormy years. They 
showed integrity, courage and ability. 

Entirely aside from personal and 
humane reasons for wanting fellow 
citizens to prosper, management, for 
self-interested commercial reasons, 
schemes and sacrifices to raise na- 
tional purchasing power. It wants 
employees to be well-paid and happy 
because it’s well aware that the more 
than forty million employees of busi- 
ness are likewise its customers. It 
wants the farmers to do well because 
the farm market is vitally important. 
It believes that investors should have 
a fair return; that it should support 
useful functions of government ; that 
it owes a duty to society to finance 
the scientific research which will pro- 
vide new and better facilities for mod- 
ern existence. 

As a matter of fact, industry sold 
the public on enjoying higher and 
higher standards of living. Hence- 
forth this becomes a major problem of 
management, which well realizes that 
neither lawmakers nor _ pressure 
groups can possibly provide the neces- 
sary power. Only business can do 
that in a business nation. 

I might cite examples of how each 


industry, on a truly heroic scale, has 
contributed to the nation’s progress 
. . . how the food industry virtually 
has made over the public’s habits of 
eating, and improved scientifically the 
foods, diets, and menus of millions 
of people, who now enjoy regularly 
and at low cost foods that once were 
“out-of-season” luxuries . . . how the 
motor industry, which will produce 
more than 5,000,000 vehicles in 1937, 
has performed the greater companion 
task of creating and stimulating em- 
ployment in a half-hundred industries 
until to-day one out of every seven 
jobs is due to motor transportation 
. .. how many industries have volun- 
tarily shortened hours, increased pay- 
rolls, installed old-age retirement and 
other benefit systems, and planned 
co-operatively to assure job security 
so far as is feasible. 


All Have New Responsibilities 


I might review the growing con- 
sciousness of business leaders of the 
inter-dependence of everyone—con- 
sumers, labor, investors, government, 
and trade—and I might stress, as man- 
agement is stressing, the utter neces- 
sity of seeing, for the purpose of self- 
protection, that each link in the indus- 
trial chain be kept strong so that the 


But business must furnish the leadership 


whole chain may safely hold together. 

3ut to this distinguished audience 
in Forses, that is the re-telling of a 
familiar story. 

What is worth emphasizing here, 
I think, is the importance of your 
influence in helping both business 
and the public to visualize the new 
status of business and industry in 
shaping and directing the progress of 
America in the years ahead. 

We're not out of the woods, yet. 
Many people still cannot afford much 
more than the very minimum stand- 
ard of living. There may be discon- 
certing reasons for this situation ; but 
to the business world that is a stir- 
ring challenge. Imagine the great 
potential market for the products we 
manufacture! Imagine the opportuni- 
ties for stepping up employment, pay- 
rolls, purchasing power; for enrich- 
ing human enjoyment and safeguard- 
ing peace and civilization! Our use- 
fulness has only begun. 

Three facts stand out: 

1. Business leadership best serves 
when it places the nation’s welfare be- 
fore all other considerations ; when it 
places patriotism before profits and 
the enduring wellbeing of a whole in- 
dustry before the brief triumph of 

(Continued on page 87) 
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ering corporation executives and 

other leading American men of 
affairs to-day contrast with their pro- 
totypes of twenty years ago? 

Briefly : 

They have become more conscious 
of their social responsibility. 

They keep closer to their work 
folks. 

They are more democratic. 

They are less individualistic, better 
teamworkers. 

A larger percentage are college- 
bred. 

A greater proportion have sprung 
from the legal profession. 

Fewer notable organizations are 
to-day headed by founders. 

It is as common to-day as it was 
uncommon twenty and more years 
ago for a big enterprise to have two 
senior executives, a chairman and a 
president. 

Nepotism has been markedly elim- 
inated. 

Arrogancy, highhandedness, an at- 
titude of individual proprietorship 
have waned. 

Consulting and conferring with as- 
sociates have come into vogue. 

Expert advice and aid in develop- 
ing new markets are far more widely 
enlisted, especially the services of 
eminent advertising agencies. 

Infinitely greater pains are taken 
to keep tabs on the pulse of con- 
sumers. 

Millions are spent to-day on re- 
search against only thousands twenty 
years ago. 

Rule-of-thumb managerial meth- 
ods have been supplanted by the most 
diligent efforts to evolve scientific 
methods, to substitute ascertainment 


|’ what respects do the typical tow- 


of facts for “hunches,” to gauge 
probabilities rather than trust to 
guesswork. 


Executives rather than “employ- 
ers” guide the destinies of American 
industry to-day—hired men rather 
than “proprietors” or “rugged indi- 
vidualists.” 

Are top-notch executives of to-day 
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abler than their predecessors of two 
decades or more ago? 

It is difficult to give an unequivocal 
answer. 

My analysis is that, because of the 
freer scope enjoyed earlier this cen- 
tury, a limited number of giants blos- 
somed to greater heights than all but 
a few of those at the top to-day. But 
men now in command are more in 
tune with modern times, more effec- 
tive in their functioning, more heed- 
ful of public sentiment than weie 
such Napoleons of yesteryear as 
Rockefeller, Harriman, Carnegie, 
the original J. P. Morgan, Frick, 
James Stillman, Judge Gary, John D. 
Archbold, Samuel Insull, and others 
who pursued their ambitions with 
scant regard to public, still less poli- 
tical, sentiment. 

We hear repeatedly that this is the 
day of young men. 

This is true only to a limited de- 
gree. 

Twenty years ago I wrote a book, 
“Men Who Are Making America,” 
describing the careers of the fifty 
men then foremost in American in- 
dustry, finance, transportation, insur- 
ance, business, etc. Their average 
age was 61. 

The average age of the men at the 
head of fifty of our foremost enter- 
prises to-day is 56%. 


How Swiftly They Pass! 


How swiftly those who reach the 
summits pass from the scene, how 
constantly blue-ribbon positions open 
up to new blood, is revealed graphi- 
cally and tragically by this list, em- 
bodied in my volume of twenty years 
ago, with a record of how many of 
them have since died; only eleven 
are still alive, and of these only half- 
a-dozen are active to-day: 


John D. Archbold........ Dead 
J. Ogden Armour........ Dead 
George F. Baker......... Dead 
a eee Dead 
Alex. Graham Bell....... Dead 
Andrew Carnegie ........ Dead 
8 ree Dead 


Robert Dollar ........... Dead 
ee ere Dead 
James B. Duke.......... Dead 
T. Coleman du Pont...... Dead 
George Eastman ........ Dead 
Thomas A. Edison....... Dead 
James A. Farrell......... Alive 
oe ee Alive 
James B. Forgan........ Dead 
SO 6 See Dead 
oe |: eee Dead 
William A. Gaston....... Dead 
Geo. W. Goethals........ Dead 
Daniel Guggenheim ...... Dead 
John Hays Hammond... .Dead 
August Heckscher ...... Alive 
A. Barton Hepburn...... Dead 
Samuel Insull ........... Alive 
Cd eer Dead 
ee ee Dead 
Darwin P. Kingsley...... Dead 
Cyrus H. McCormick..... Dead 
a Ie Mast nieve ann Alive 
William H. Nichols...... Dead 
John H. Patterson....... Dead 
Geo. W. Perkins......... Dead 
Geo. M. Reynolds........ Alive 
John D. Rockefeller...... Dead 
Julius Rosenwald ........ Dead 
eer Dead 
i i” re Dead 
Charles M. Schwab...... Alive 
pom “5. Beedd..... 2.00. Dead 
=. C. Simmoms.......... Dead 
James Speyer ........... Alive 
James Stillman ......... Dead 
Theodore N. Vail........ Dead 
Cornelius Vanderbilt..... Alive 
Frank A. Vanderlip...... Dead 
Paul M. Warburg....... Dead 
John N. Willys.......... Dead 
Thomas E. Wilson........ Alive 
F. W. Woolworth....... Dead 
What is the status to-day of 


the foregoing who are still alive? 
Mr. Farrell (74) is retired. Henry 
Ford, at 74, is still the extremely ac- 
tive head of his worldwide enterprise. 
I met Mr. Heckscher the other day, 
found him, at 89, amazingly spry, but 
years ago he turned largely from 
business to philanthropy. What be- 
fell Sam Insull, now 78, we all know. 
Mr. Morgan (70), still the head of 














the world’s most influential interna- 
tional banking house, leaves the pilot- 
ing of it to younger partners, al- 
though he is closely consulted before 


important decisions are made. Mr. 
Reynolds (72) retired from leader- 
ship of Chicago’s largest bank years 


0. 

a Schwab (75) credits Eugene 
G. Grace (61) with being for years 
the dynamo behind Bethlehem Steel. 
Mr. Speyer, at 76, continues at the 
head of his fine, old-fashioned inter- 
national banking firm. General Van- 
derbilt (64), whose health has been 
far from robust, doesn’t cut much of 
a figure businesswise. Mr. Wilson 
(69) steers his vast packing com- 
pany, but several years ago he in- 
stalled his capable son, Edward (32), 
as president. 

Not many sons are filling their 
father’s shoes. Chairman C. H. 
Swift (65) is the son of Gustavus 
Franklin Swift, founder of the 
world’s largest packing house, but 
John Holmes (46), raised in the 
company, was recently elected presi- 
dent—the first outside of the Swift 
family to fill this office. Edsel Ford 
(44) was named president of the 
Ford Motor Company by his father 
several years ago; but this is still es- 
sentially a one-man organization. The 
dynamic head of the American To- 
bacco Company, George Washington 
Hill (53), is second-generation— 
and regarded by many as a greater 
business genius than even his father. 
The unique Endicott-Johnson shoe 
manufacturing company, with its long 
history of ideal labor relations, is now 
actively captained by George W. 
Johnson (57), son of its redoubtable 
founder, “George F,” now 80. 

W. Averell Harriman (46) is 
chairman of the Union Pacific, which 
his brilliant, meteoric father raised 
from poverty and weakness to afflu- 
ence and strength; but he has not as- 
pired to expand the vast railway em- 
pire created by his brainy parent. 
Similarly, John D. Rockefeller (63) 
has, in a sense, stepped into his 
father’s shoes as head man of Stand- 
ard Oil; but, as in the case of Harri- 
man, the son has been content to 
serve rather than to create—although 
his development of Radio City as 
New York’s Number One showplace 
constitutes one monument to his 
many-sided activities philanthropic 
and _ semi-philanthropic. 

The present J. P. Morgan is, of 
course, second-generation—and has 
sons coming along. The worthy, 
long-time head of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, Jacob H. Schiff, passed on 
in 1920; his son, Mortimer L., died 


in 1931, leaving his son, John M. 
(33), as an influential member of 
this famous international banking 
house. Thomas A. Edison’s brain- 
iest offspring, Charles (47), after 
acting capably as head of the Edison 
works, turned to public service, and 
is now Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. 

At the head of giant enterprises 
to-day there are no second-genera- 
tion Schwabs, Stillmans, Wool- 
worths, Fricks, Carnegies, Dukes, 
Armours, Bakers, Eastmans, Insulls, 
McCormicks, Pattersons, Vander- 
bilts, Fiskes. 

While the average age of executive 
tops to-day is 4% years less than 
twenty years ago, it still remains true 
that those over 55 outnumber those 
under that age by two to one. Only 
seventeen top-notch senior executives 
of fifty of America’s leading concerns 
to-day are under 50. Only another 
thirteen are 55 or under. 


™ Men of Law Advance 


~” Notable among the young men 


who have come to the front are those 
in the list below. 


So complex and complicated has 
become the administration of far- 
flung business enterprises that direc- 
tors have been turning more fre- 
quently than in the past to lawyers 
as chief executives. 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, measured by certain yard- 
sticks the largest private concern in 
the world, has to-day as its president 
a lawyer, Leroy A. Lincoln (57), 
Frederick H. Ecker (70) having be- 
come chairman. The intrepid Wen- 
dell L. Willkie, head of Common- 
wealth & Southern, and one of the 
few utility leaders who has not 
dodged standing up against Wash- 
ington’s anti-utility policies, is legal- 
bred. So is Mr. Aldrich, head of 
America’s largest bank. Anaconda’s 
helmsman, C. F. Kelley (62), is a 
lawyer. It was a lawyer, J. F. Ab- 
bott, who only the other day was 
elected president of American Sugar 
Refining. When C. M. Woolley 
(74), veteran head of American Ra- 
diator, picked a president, he chose 
a lawyer, R. J. Hamilton (58). 

The destinies of Canada Dry have 
been placed in the capable hands of 
another lawyer, Roy W. Moore. 
Chief executive of the gigantic Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., Colby M. Chester 
(60), is a lawyer, as is also Owen D. 
Young (63), chairman of General 
Electric. So is Floyd L. Carlisle, top 
man of Niagara Hudson. When 
Walter C. Teagle (59), president of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, ex- 
changed places with Chairman W. S. 
Farish (56), a lawyer became occu- 


(Continued on page 96) 





Edward F. Wilson..... President 


Lewis H. Brown...... President ... 
Meet Ford ......cse President ... 
A. H. Schoelkopf...... President ... 
Wendell L. Willkie. ...President ... 
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WHERE WERE THEY TWENTY YEARS AGO? 


WINTHROP W. 4 : COLBY M. 
ALDRICH | | CHESTER 





1917: Attorney ; Lieutenant U. S. Naval 1917: Attorney; Major of Infantry, 
Reserve. U. S. Army. 
1937: Chairman, Chase National Bank, 1937: Chairman, General Foods Cor- 
New York. poration. 


WALTER P. 


CHRYSLER 
1917: President, Buick Motor Company. 1917: Superintendent, Freight Trans- 
1937: Chairman, Chrysler Corporation. portation, Pennsylvania Railroad. 


1937: President, Pennsylvania Railroad. 





HENRY L. 
DOHERTY 


1917: President, Cities Service Co. 1917: President, Ford Motor Company. 
1937: President, Cities Service Co. 1937: Director, Ford Motor Company. 
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WHERE WERE THEY TWENTY YEARS AGO? 


WALTERS. | : EUGENE G. 
GIFFORD GRACE 


1917: Statistician, American Telephone 1917: President, Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
& Telegraph Company. poration. 

1937: President, American Telephone & 1937: President, Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
Telegraph Company. poration. 





W. AVERELL , GEORGE H. 
HARRIMAN . , HOUSTON 


ial aa Pacific Rail- 1917: Consulting Engineer, Geo. W. 
road. Se 2c a 
1937 : Chairman, Union Pacific Railroad ; 1937: Rice mg ns sy 
member, Brown Brothers, Harriman & 4 Westen 

Company. : 





K. T. KELLER “ , WILLIAM S. 
| | KNUDSEN 


1917: General Master Mechanic, Buick 1917: Manager, Ford Motor Company. 
Motor Company. 1937: President, General Motors Cor- 
1937: President, Chrysler Corporation. poration. 
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WHERE 


WERE THEY 


LEROY A. 
LINCOLN 


1917: Member, firm of New York insur- 
ance lawyers. 
1937: President, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company . 


ANDREW W. 
ROBERTSON 


1917: Attorney, Pittsburgh Railways 

Company, Duquesne Light Company. 

1937: Chairman, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. 


ALFRED P. 
SLOAN 


1917: President, United Motors Cor- 
poration. 

1937: Chairman, General Motors Cor- 
poration. 


TWENTY 


YEARS AGO? 


PAUL W. 
LITCHFIELD 


1917: Vice-President, The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company. 

1937: President, The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company. 


DAVID 
SARNOFF 


1917: Commercial Manager, Marconi 
Company. 

1937: President, Radio Corporation of 
America. 


MYRON C. 
TAYLOR 


1917: Attorney; director in many com- 
panies. 
1937: Chairman, United States Steel 
Corporation. 














WHERE WERE THEY TWENTY YEARS AGO? 


WALTER C. GEORGE M. 
TEAGLE VERITY 


1917 : Vice-President, Standard Oil Com- 1917: President, American Rolling Mill 
pany of New Jersey. ; Company. 
1937: Chairman, Standard Oil Company 1937 : Chairman, American Rolling Mill 
of New Jersey. Company. 








THOMAS J. | WENDELL L. 
WATSON . WILLKIE 


President, International Business 1917: Attorney. 
Machines Corporation. 1937: President, Commonwealth & 
President, International Business Southern Corporation. 
Machines Corporation. 





CLARENCE M. 
WOOLLEY 


1917: President, American Radiator 1917: Counsel, Vice-President, General 
Company. Electric Company. 
1937: Chairman, American Radiator 1937: Chairman, General Electric Com- 
& Standard Sanitary Corporation. pany. 








The American workman: he still wants to get ahead 





From lifelong, first-hand contact in factory and mine, on bread line and picket line, Whiting Williams knows more about the American 


workman than the latter knows about himself... . Here, he reveals how the workman has changed in twenty years, how he hasn’t changed, 


what he wants more than anything else—and what steps business management must take to assure peace and harmony in future labor relations 





fident of the future of the Ameri- 

can worker, of American manage- 
ment, and of understanding, friendly 
relations between them. 

In the past two decades, to be sure, 
War and Depression have given 
enormous help to those who preach 
class security and class separation 
while abandoning individual oppor- 
tunity and substituting warfare for 
co-operation. 

But their job remains difficult— 
perhaps more difficult than ever be- 
cause of the far-reaching changes 
which have taken place in the Ameri- 
can workman’s attitude and outlook 
on life. 

The most important change in the 
worker’s attitude is, I believe, his in- 
creased sense of “belonging,” of hav- 
ing a place in the world, as the result 
of his larger feeling of ownership in 
the “property” of his job. While this 
has been greatly aided by recent legis- 
lation, it had already, and much earli- 
er, been greatly advanced by most 
large employers. 

I'll never forget the feeling of not 
belonging—of being a mere half-dead 
hanger-on—when, back in 1919, we 
job-seekers stood in line at steel-plant 
gates in the hope of catching the 
boss’s eye and thereby being raised 
suddenly, almost miraculously, to the 
dignity and status of proud belong- 
ers, of job-holders. But the reason 
we were all there was because this 
plant, in common with most others 
at that time, gave to their laid-off 
employees no greater consideration 
than they did to us _ unattached 
strangers outside. 

Thirteen years later, in ’32, this 
whole situation had completely 
changed. 

“Never worked here before?’ so 
the same policeman guarding the 
same gates exclaimed to all “floaters” 
inquiring for the employment clerk. 
“W’y, you ain’t got a Chinaman’s 


PD risen of or wrongly, I am con- 
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chance—not til every one of the reg- 
ular men laid off is back and busy 
again !—No, they don’t need to come 
here mornings. We'll phone or wire 
‘em when their turn comes. They 
know that, so they ain’t worryin’!” 

If you can imagine the soul-deep 
misery of the completely unattached 
job-seeker in comparison with the 
heart-warming self-respect of those 
who confidently await that phone- 
call, you will understand the tremen- 
dous progress that has been made 
toward fulfilling what is, after all, 
the greatest and deepest of all the 
worker’s wishes: His desire for job- 
security. 


The Car Kills the Saloon 


And if you can understand the 
poignancy of that wish—a poignancy 
induced by the unspeakable misery of 
joblessness and its accompanying con- 
viction of personal worthlessness— 
then you can understand how this 
larger sense of job-property is sure 
to improve every worker’s respect 
not only for himself but also for his 
employer. 

There is, of course, plenty of room 
for further progress in this direction. 
But beyond doubt, this particular im- 
provement can be expected to play a 
large and constructive part in the fu- 
ture of industrial relations. All the 
more so because it has been accom- 
panied by several other almost equally 
important changes. 

Chief among these, surely, is the 
big increase in the worker’s leisure, 
resulting from the general shorten- 
ing of hours, including particularly 
the abolition of steel’s old twelve- 
hour shift. 

The thirteen-hour night-shift one 
week, the ten-hour day-shift the next, 
plus the eighteen or twenty-four 
“swing” shift every second Sunday, 
certainly prohibited the worker from 
living anything like a normal life. So 
its elimination could not help but 





make the worker more normal not 
only in body but also in mind and 
disposition. 

This change has been enormously 
facilitated, of course, by the enor- 
mous increase, during the past twen- 
ty years, in the use of muscle-saving, 
back-sparing machinery. 

“Against only two batches a few 
years ago in ten to twelve hours,” 
said an Akron rubber maker lately, 
“IT now make twelve batches in six 
hours. And because of lifts and vari- 
ous other gadgets, the twelve make 
me a lot less tired than the former 
two.” 

But these improvements in plant 
working conditions, fundamental as 
they are, would represent much less 
constructive value had they not been 
accompanied by certain other changes 
in living conditions outside. For it 
has to be said that, back twenty years 
ago, before prohibition, many of the 
leisure hours thus made available 
would have been spent in the saloon 
—for definitely worsening industrial 
relations. To believe this you need 
only to have been in the crowd which 
at the end of the old night-shift used 
regularly to push its way, a mere inch 
at a time, up to the bar for getting 
one, two or “Mebbe t’ree, whiskey- 
beer” before stumbling home to bed 
for “catch-em sleep” before the . 
whistle called us back again! 

One reason the repeal-era saloon 
is not getting so many of those free 
hours as might to-day be expected, 
is that fewer immigrants are bring- 
ing over the European idea that 
spending money on booze copies the 
rich and therefore demonstrates’ lord- 
ly earning power and _ prosperity. 
To-day the sons of the immigrants 
who brought in that particular con- 
ception of ostentatious wealth are 
finding too many other attractive out- 
lets for both their time and their 
money. 

Of these the chief is doubtless the 
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automobile. Besides keeping its own- 
er away from John Barleycorn, it 
has the advantage of vastly extend- 
ing the weekly wave-length of his 
contacts and experience, and of doing 


this in the company of his family. 
It constitutes nothing less than one 
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John P. Mudd 


of the marvels of the world, one of 
the unmatched victories of the Ameri- 
can pattern, that during the past few 
years thousands of jobless workers 
have daily looked for jobs with the 
help of the car! 

“In all past history,” so a distin- 


guished 


economist has said, “the 
threat of proletarian revolution began 
the moment great bodies of citizens 
were brought from the farms into 
the cities where the difference be- 
tween full stomach and empty was 
merely the difference between job 
and no-job. To-day the biggest bar- 
rier against this ancient road to revo- 
lution has been furnished us here by 
the cheap motor car.” 

Without stopping to observe how 
the car thus ties in with the increase 
of job-security, it is worth noting 
that almost equally strong competi- 
tion with the saloon has been fur- 
nished by our inexpensive moving 
pictures. Here also the family is 
likely to be alongside the worker as 
he and they widen their contact with 
the experience of other humans of 
every imaginable sort. 





They Have It On All Day 


The same can, of course, be said 
for the radio. Most white-collar peo- 
ple take this piece of worker-home 
furniture and education less seriously 
than it deserves. They make the mis- 
take of assuming that it plays the 
same part in the life of the wage- 
‘arner as it does in their own. In 
actuality, its importance is vastly 
greater. The reason is that with most 
of us it is always a question whether 
we give our ears to the mike or our 
eyes to a magazine or book. Imagine, 
however, the difference in favor of the 
mike if we were in the habit of finish- 
ing hardly two books a year and of 
reading only the barest minimum of 
thoughtful magazines. That is why, 
during my days of bumming in slums, 
I have noted that a number of worker 
families evidently turn on their favor- 
ite station the moment they get out 
of bed and turn it off only at night 
with the electric light; making sure, 
meanwhile that it is turned on loud 
enough to be heard both by the wife 
in the garret and the son or husband 
a-tinkering in the chicken-coop or the 
garage. 


“My job belongs to me” is what more 
and more workmen are coming to believe. 
Is this sense of job-property a threat to 
management—or a positive help? 


Add to this the fact that the older 
generation of uneducated immigrants 
have all but died off and their children 
are now widely required to stay in 
school up to the age of sixteen and, 
in some cases, eighteen years. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Business management becomes a profession 


Cale punct fady 





last twenty years, the long-time 
trends in business management 
stand clearly revealed. 

Greater co-operation among busi- 
ness men has brought greater knowl- 
edge of business operations. Greater 
knowledge of business operations has 
led to better control of them by the 
business manager. And better con- 
trol has made possible greater speed, 
greater efficiency. 

To-day, business control is far 
more exact, more adjustable, faster 
working, than it was twenty years 
ago. There is less guessing, less de- 
pendence on the trader’s instinct, less 
trial and error, less slipshod em- 
piricism. 

Business management is becoming 
a profession—the Fifth Estate. It 
manages by positive testing and spe- 
cialized executive co-operation. And 
the business manager advances in his 
profession not, as he used to, because 
of the size of his stockholdings, but 
because of merit and performance. 

We have not seen the last of these 
trends. In the future, they will be 
stronger than ever. For they are 
developing at an _ ever-accelerating 
pace. The changes which have taken 
place in business management in the 
last five years already overshadow 
those of the previous fifteen. 


Co-operation carries the mail 


Co-operation, little more than a 
“good fellow” affair twenty years 
ago, now dominates business man- 
agement. The lion and the lamb don’t 
yet lie down together; but they pull 
on the same rope when they have a 
common burden to move. 

Co-operation has far more tools to 
work with. The vastly increased 
number of trade and professional as- 
sociations have greater powers and 
offer more complete services; more 
government departments are learning 
how to serve business; more values 
are obtainable from university re- 
search facilities ; all kinds of research 
and data are now made available by 
large companies, government agencies 
and consulting specialists; and there 
is more genuine teamwork to-day 


Biss ten in the light of the 
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between business and organized labor. 

Standards, as tools for co-opera- 
tion, are more exact, more clearly de- 
fined, and more widely and sincerely 
accepted. Dozens of professional 
societies and trade associations have 
developed standards on hundreds of 
products, materials and methods, or 
worked them out with the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. Results in- 
clude savings of millions of dollars 
for manufacturers and consumers, 
with savings on basic products passed 
on to permit higher values in end- 
products, and with true co-operation 
among merchants for the better pro- 
tection of consumers made possible 
for the first time in history. 

New codes of professional conduct, 
written and unwritten, have been 
developed as the foundations of new 
professional societies, sintered out of 
the heat and passion of labor con- 
flicts, or simply taken whole from the 
common-sense idealism of the Amer- 
ican people. They are getting results 
which would have been considered 
utterly fantastic twenty years ago. 
Labor unions use strike compulsions 
to help manufacturers achieve firmer 
bases for co-operation; chain stores 
join hands with semi-competing 
farmers’ co-operatives to move sur- 
plus crop and pump spendable cash 
into the pockets of rural consumers ; 
competing manufacturers co-operate 
to maintain laboratories for testing a 
thousand products and processes— 
these are only a few out of an infinite 
number of examples. 

More definitions of technical terms 
for all phases of management, espe- 
cially for marketing, bring clearer 
understanding, easier co-operation. 

Twenty years ago, secrecy of pro- 
duction methods was widely main- 
tained; now, except for chemical 
processes, secrecy is out. Advertis- 
ing has become a co-operative com- 
mercial science; credit experiences 
are freely exchanged; cost records 
are compared by direct competitors ; 
engineering details are poured into 
the swelling stream of common tech- 
nical knowledge; and managements 
are tacitly co-operating in public- 
relations campaigns to sell American 


business back to the American public. 

With companies larger, stocks 
more widely held, the professional 
manager dominates the management 
of big business to-day. 


Management now a profession 


Practically all important universi- 
ties have schools or courses on busi- 
ness management, with business bid- 
ding hotly for the better graduates. 
Most of the courses are new since 
1917, all have been greatly improved 
since then. Executives are avid for 
self-improvement and _ education, 
which they greedily lap up from 
trade associations, professional so- 
cieties, trade and business papers, 
books, industrial moving pictures, 
conventions, correspondence schools, 
and industrial re-education programs. 

Results: Management by instinct 
is down, management by positive test- 
ing is up; profit gained through priv- 
ilege is down, profit through superior 
efficiency is up; job holding through 
stock holding is down, job holding 
through special training is up; one- 
man bossing is down, co-operating- 
specialist management is up. 

Professional consulting services 
have vastly increased, are rapidty in- 
creasing. At the same development 
stage where certified public account- 
ants were fifty years ago, and adver- 
tising agencies and consulting engin- 
eers were thirty years ago, now are 
counsel on public relations, market- 
ing, records keeping, office manage- 
ment, labor relations, materials hand- 
ling, laboratory research, field testing 
for product quality control, consumer 
acceptance, publicity, industrial mo- 
tion pictures, almost every tool of 
management. To the old-time “in- 
stinctive” management an outside 
consultant was a_ confession of 
ignorance; to modern “positive-test- 
ing” management he is one more 
valuable resource. 

Old-time fetishes have been 
slaughtered. College professors are 
respected, used, given high retaining 
fees ; women executives are increasing 
in numbers and responsibilities; age 
limitations on salesmen and junior 
executives are in the scrap basket. 











Budgeting—the very word war- 
born—used to be a restrictive instru- 
ment for treasurer and banker con- 
trol ; now it is constructive and sensi- 
tive under controller management. In 
the 1920’s, budgets were fixed yearly, 
adjusted semi-annually; now con- 
trollers adjust them monthly, weekly 
and even daily in response to the 
swings of business. 


Lush days for lawyers 


It used to be that management 
occasionally consulted with the law- 
yer ; now he is almost as much a part 
of management as the treasurer. 

It is true that business co-opera- 
tion, arbitration courts, abolition of 
trick clauses from contracts, and new 
laws on liability which reduce damage 
suits have cut legal costs in some 
directions. But new laws, new taxes, 
the closer relations between business 
and government, have skyrocketed 
the total. 


Legal needs for business figures 
which were not required twenty 
years ago are all increasing the cost 
and complexity of keeping records 
and doing business. But they are 
giving management useful statistics 
which sharpen the control of every 
business function to a degree which 
has never before been possible. 


Marketing on the march 


In 1917, the marketing executive 
groped in the dark. 

To-day, he has facts—millions of 
them—to work with. 

For market-fact-finding technique 
has been vastly extended and im- 
proved. Interviewers are skilled by 
years of experience. Contests are 
designed to draw information from 
consumers. Questionnaires are so 
constructed that answers can be re- 
tabulated for many purposes. Tele- 
phone interviewing has been devel- 
oped. Tabulating machinery is much 





chandising messages, and most of 
them raise the level of public taste 
and information upon which still bet- 
ter merchandising can be built. 

Packaging, only fragmentary 
twenty years ago, has gained revo- 
lutionary new tools: Transparent 
cellulose wrapping materials, more 
beautiful wrapping materials, and 
materials which are far more re- 
sistant to water, moisture, ultra-vio- 
let rays, vermin, ciimatic conditions, 
and rough handling; plastics; strik- 
ingly attractive design ideas; new 
types of bottles; new kinds of clos- 
ures; new ideas for using cans; new 
applications of re-use packages; new 
linings ; new and faster filling, closing 
and cartoning machines; new and 
better cements and staplings—all re- 
sulting in a vast increase in the roll- 
call of packaged products. 

Premium use, fluctuating up and 
down through two decades, now en- 
joys a boom. New types of premiums 





Two decades have brought enormous changes in management—changes which sound incredibly great until the methods of 1917 are set against 


those of to-day, as they are here. 


increase in our population’s average age? Consumer education? Sales-minded production men, treasurers, purchasing agents? 


. - » Here, too, is perspective: what, for example, is the significance of supermarkets? The expectable 


Arbitration? 





Distribution is especially subject 
to new laws. State legal situations 
differ so widely from each other and 
from national ones, that management 
now often sets up special organiza- 
tions for individual states, almost as 
if they were separate foreign coun- 
tries. In 1917, “fair trade” laws 
were practically unheard of. To-day, 
42 states have price laws of some 
kind, and more are on the way. New 
Federal laws cover selling methods, 
and all have their state counterparts. 
And the older laws on pure foods, 
drugs, truth-in-advertising, grading, 
packaging, labeling and inspecting 
have new extensions and outgrowths. 

The National Railway Labor Act 
has been followed with Federal laws 
bearing on industrial labor relations, 
hours, wages and working conditions. 
These and similiar laws in the states 
have created complications which the 
swaddling-clothed personnel man- 
agement of twenty years ago could 
never have handled, and which to-day 
call for the specialized service of the 
attorney. 

Tax bases which shift at speeds 
and in helter-skelter directions which 
would have been unthinkable twenty 
years ago create additional need for 
lawyers. Payroll taxes, sales taxes— 
these and other taxes now force man- 
agement to take over the job of tax 
collecting and tax accounting. 


better. Universities and government 
departments contribute huge stores 
of impersonal information. Maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio stations, 
printers, billboard companies and 
other advertising media compile 
market statistics and pour them into 
the pool. Consumer organizations do 
the same. And the upshot is that 
almost no important marketing func- 
tion is carried on without extensive 
use of the new sources of information 
and the new  market-fact-finding 
techniques. 

New marketing tools, few of them 
known twenty years ago, are widely 
used now: The radio, trailers, talk- 
ing pictures, new three-dimensional 
displays, sky writing, color photogra- 
phy, improved color printing, high- 
speed rotogravure, new motion dis- 
plays, automatic dispensers, labyrinth 
store fronts, automatic equipment 
actuated by photoelectric cells and 
capacity tubes, air conditioning, 
“show-place”’ factories, neon lighting, 
open-counter displays, and a thousand 
others. 

Advertising now reaches more 
people than ever before at lower cost. 
Publications are more closely read; 
advertising pages are more likely to 
catch the reader’s eye. The radio, 
tabloid newspapers and many mass 
magazines are entirely new; all of 
them expose new millions to mer- 


have come in, and direct premiums 
are being applied with far greater in- 
genuity to much wider lines than ever 
before. 

“World Fairs,” justified only as 
marketing tools, are increasing in 
size, gaudiness and number despite 
predictions that their day is over. 

Contests now operate under gov- 
ernment rules and are used freely in 
all kinds of advertising media. Their 
technique is better understood; re- 
wards to winners are much higher; 
they are serving every marketing 
function which can _ benefit by 
stimulation. 

Door-to-door selling swelled to im- 
posing proportions when the 1929 
crash made people desperate for em- 
ployment; became the target of local 
merchants’ associations and police de- 
partments ; is now back in the hands 
of the companies which understand it 
best.. But in the future it will be 
much more affected by legal regula- 
tions than ever before. 

The demise of the jobber and the 
warehouseman has been the most 
consistent bad guess of the last 
twenty years. Both are stronger and 
better than ever before; they have 
met the challenge with newer, faster, 
more co-operative types of service. 

Salesmanship has swung through 
the cycle from the highly responsible 

(Continued on page 98) 
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New machines work modern miracles 


MornweoeQ &F Woidd 


Production records are being shattered, cost records are being smashed, by the new and amazing machines which twenty years have brought to 


industry. ... What are these machines? What do they mean to the business man? To the consumer? And to the workman who runs them? 





OR two decades machinery has 

matched, stride for stride, the for- 

ward march of men, management 
and materials. 

But where applause has greeted the 
progress of those other three elements 
in American industry, machinery has 
been forced to battle through a swell- 
ing uproar of boos, cat-calls and 
calamity howling. 

The reason, of course, is the wide- 
spread belief that the machine is the 
enemy of the workman—that it usual- 
ly destroys his job, and that, even 
when it doesn’t, it makes of him a 
weary slave who goes home utterly 
worn out after a nerve-wracking day 
in the shop. 

But let’s look at the machine from 
another angle. Instead of asking what 
new and better machinery does to the 
workman, let’s ask what it does for 
him. In that way, perhaps we can 
unearth new evidence which will 
show, once and for all, whether the 
public conception of the new machine 
as a man-killing monster is right or 
wrong; and whether the socially- 
conscious employer should refuse to 
buy new machinery because it en- 
slaves his men and destroys their 
jobs—or whether he should buy far 
more because it liberates his men and 
creates entirely new jobs for them. 

First on the list of things which 
the machine does for the workman is 
to lighten the load on his muscles, 
banish the mental picture of back- 
breaking toil which has always gone 
with the word “labor,” and take the 
tediousness out of many a job whose 
monotony and lack of interest are as 
wearying as the hardest kind of physi- 
cal work. 

No one will ever know how many 
tons the muscles of human beings 
move during an ordinary working 
day. But it is known that the fireman 
on the average hand-fired railroad 
locomotive shovels seven-and-a-half 
tons of coal a day; multiply this by 
the number of operating locomotives 
which are still without automatic stok- 
ers, and you get some idea of how 
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much toil the stoker can eliminate. 
And the stoker, broad though its 
potential applications are—in homes, 
office buildings, factories, and power 
plants—plays only an infinitely small 
part in the picture of machinery’s 
work-saving possibilities. The equip- 
ment which makes it possible to use 
powdered coal in boilers instead of 
lump coal shoveled by hand takes 
thousands of tons off the working- 
man’s back. And he is relieved of an 
indescribably huge burden by the 
mammoth power shovels which han- 
dle a near-carload at one bite in open- 
pit mining. 

A complete list of machines which 
kill weary toil would fill a five-foot 
shelf of books. Cranes and derricks ; 
the electric magnet which eliminates 
the dirty, arduous work of assembling 
tangled masses of metal scrap into 
bundles; electric trucks with hoist 
platforms which carry huge steel 
sheets to stamping machines and 
presses, and lift the load to the proper 
height so the workman needs only to 
slide the sheets directly into the jaws; 
machine tools with power controls 


which drive into oblivion such strenu- 
ous operations as moving a massive 
cutter head into place, or indexing 
and clamping a turret ; the small, por- 
table electric hoist which substitutes 
electric power for heavy lifting in 
handling the material the machine tool 
is working on, thereby freeing the op- 
erator from the day-labor phase of his 
work and allowing him to concentrate 
on its more skilled and better-paying 
aspects ; all these and an infinite num- 
ber of others provide the workman 
with a service he could not do with- 
out. 

Machines now dump metal barrels 
ot screws, nuts and bolts into hoppers 
after they come from the annealing 
furnace. Instead of engaging in a 
hand-to-hand struggle to turn newly- 
made automobile cylinder blocks up- 
side down, the workman upsets them 
in a smoothly-balanced roll-over de- 
vice. Power-operated turntables re- 
volve large coils of strip in steel mills. 
And the workman in the steel indus- 
try’s new continuous rolling mills 
merely directs the machinery that 
does the work where formerly he had 


How much back-breaking toil does this mammoth crane save? You answer! 




















































to wrestle with individual white-hot 
sheets to feed them into and take them 
away from the old hand mills. 

High up, perhaps at the top of 
any list of work-saving machinery 
comes the conveyor. Certainly it is 
the most recent to grow to maturity, 
for only within the past few years has 
it become vitally important in almost 
all industries. 

Comparatively new though it is, the 
conveyor is already lifting an utterly 
incalculable load from the workman’s 
back. It handles heavy castings and 
moulds. It loads and unloads ships. 
It is the heart of the modern moving 
assembly line, and it brings parts 
to the line from all sections of the 


plant. It lifts 90 and 100 and 240- 



























































































































































It’s not what new machines do TO men, but what they do FOR men, that counts 


pound bags of materials to the mouth 
of a cooker, where workmen previ- 
ously had to struggle up a long lad- 
der with the loads. In one non-stop 
operation, it carries orders from the 
stock room through the packing room 
and into the shipping room, thus 
eliminating walking, handling and 
lifting. It feeds steel sheets to a skin 
mill and takes them from the dis- 
charge side to the inspectors’ stations. 
It carries tires, automobile doors, 
cylinder blocks, shoes, coal, sand, 
gravel, cement, grain, bread, cans, 
boxes, cartons, crates, bottles, drums, 
flasks, fruit, butter, milk, cream, 
lamps, electric motors, blankets, toma- 
toes, celery, potatoes, lumber, paper, 
tobacco, brick, meat, poultry, sugar 


and ten thousand more materials and 
parts and products. And in every 
installation, the conveyor has elimi-: 
nated its full share of the lifting and 
the carrying and the dropping which 
wear men out. 

But there is another way to wear 
men out—mentally, through the sheer 
monotony and tediousness of a job. 
And here again machinery, particu- 
larly machinery which is hitched to 
the photoelectric cell, is lifting a bur- 
den from the workingman. For the 
miraculous electric eye sorts beans, 
cigars, raisins, lemons, peaches, 
checks, bills; analyzes card records; 
candles eggs; detects missing labels ; 
identifies and records freight-car 
numbers ; grades tiles, vegetables, tin 
plate; counts traffic, people, animals, 
radios, refrigerators, motors, almost 
everything else; and inspects a host 
of things. In doing these jobs, the 
electric eye and the machinery which 
it controls relieve the workman of 
exhaustingly monotonous toil and free 
him from many a tedious, wearing 
and dangerous job. 

Point number two in what the ma- 
chine does for the worker is to pave 
the way for increased earnings. One 
of those hard facts which people are 
sometimes apt to forget is that the 
amount a workman earns depends 
pretty directly on how much work 
he turns out. Obviously, an em- 
ployer can’t pay his men more than 
what he can sell the results of their 
work for; and an employer who paid 
them even that much wouldn’t be an 
employer long, for he would have 
nothing left for other expenses or for 
profits. 

Compare, for example, the wage 
earner’s average annual earnings and 
the value of product turned out per 
wage earner in two great industries, 
automobiles and cotton textiles, in 
1935. The automobile worker earned 
$1,476 per year because he turned 
out $16,267 worth of product per 
year ; the cotton-textile worker earned 
only $647 per year because he turred 
out only $2,691 worth per year. 

The deeper significance of the com- 
parison is this: Where the automobile 
industry is notably progressive in 
adopting the newest and the best in 
machinery, the cotton-textile industry 
is notably backward. And so the 
automotive worker benefits from the 
mechanization which allows him to 
turn out a high value of product per 
year, where the cotton-textile worker 
is penalized by his industry’s lack 
of it. 

Almost any other industry which 
can be named points to the same con- 
clusion. Operators of bituminous- 
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coal mines could not possibly pay the 
wages they do had they not mechan- 
ized and so increased the output per 
wage earner; neither could the steel 


industry nor any other. Recent re- 
ports on printing and publishing are 
particularly revealing. Before the 
World War, the average worker 
turned out $2,343 worth of product 
in a year, for which he was paid $726. 
Since then, the industry has been 
mechanized more and more. The re- 
sult? The worker now produces 
$5,133 worth per year—and gets paid 
$1,345 for it. 

With wages geared more or less 
directly to output, it is not difficult 
to see what the worker’s ability to 
command a higher wage stands to 
gain from such devices as the ditch- 
digging machine which makes the 
work of two men worth that of 44 
with shovels; the compressor ma- 
chine with which one man breaks up 
as much street pavement as eight can 
with pick and shovel ; the power corn- 
sheller which enables one man to shell 
720 bushels in the same time that 
eight bushels can be shelled by hand ; 
the automatic-machine-and-automatic- 
conveyor combination which turns out 
a hundred times as many table 
tumblers per man per hour as can 
be produced by hand; the automatic 
machine for making 25-watt electric- 
light bulbs which has the same mar- 
gin of superiority over hand work; 
the moulding machine which makes 
one man’s work for one hour worth 
ten cylinder-block moulds, where it is 
worth less than a sixth of a mould if 
the work is done by hand; the pneu- 
matic core-blowing machine with 
which one man turns out 30,000 cores 
for the foundry in a single eight-hour 
day. 


Eleven Men—Two Thousand Loaves 


Numerous other new machines are 
lifting production and wages. The 
furniture industry’s new automatic 
shaper steps up production of ironing 
boards per man 400 per cent., allows 
one worker to shape five table tops 
or nine chair seats in the same time 
it took him to shape one before. The 
men who harvested fifteen tons of 
ice a day in an ice plant can now 
handle eighty tons. A bakery turns 
out 2,000 loaves of bread an hour 
with a force of eleven men. Twenty 
years ago, a double roofing machine 
in good order might produce a thou- 
sand squares of roofing in 24 hours; 
to-day’s equipment produces more 
than that in an hour. Seventy-five 
finished bolts a minute come tumbling 
out of an entirely automatic machine 
which asks only that it be fed wire 
fast enough. 

And still the examples pour in. 
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Safety-razor handles are produced at 
the rate of 5,400 per hour per worker, 
twice the best performance of ten 
years ago. A new machine makes 
1,800 razor blades an hour, as against 
900 on the old machine. In 1926, a 
crankpin-grinding machine _finish- 
ground 34 pins per hour; to-day, it 
does 72. Ten years ago, one opera- 
tor could grind 100 cams an hour on 
the camshaft of an automobile en- 
gine ; to-day, he grinds 390. Plungers, 
moulds and bottom plates for bottle 
making are made in 85 minutes as 
against 490. A new hobbing machine 
cuts ten times as much pinion rod 
per hour as the previous one. The 
teletype operator in a news organiza- 
tion transmits fifteen times more 
news than a code operator does in the 
same time. Machines bend window- 
finish strips for automobiles at the 
rate of 120 pieces per hour per opera- 
tor; formerly, it took four operators 
an hour to turn out fifty—12% per 
man. With a new spiral conveyor, 
18 man hours are now sufficient to 
unload a shipload of chemical fer- 
tilizers, where 720 man hours were 
needed before. 


Less Spoilage Means More Pay 


And every new, more efficient ma- 
chine has its effect on the workman’s 
earnings. Any factory provides ex- 
amples. Installing a new machine 
hammer in a forge shop eliminated 
hand forging and sledgehammer 
swinging, and so increased the opera- 
tor’s production that his hourly earn- 
ings jumped 10 per cent. Trans- 
ferring a workman’s talents from 
hand forging to operating a motor- 
operated drop forge hammer in- 
creased his earnings 30 per cent. 
Men who build up mica plates and 
sheets by hand earned a third more 
per hour when they were given semi- 
automatic machines to work with. 
And earnings per operator soared 40 
per cent. when filing machines re- 
placed hand filing in a tool and die 
making department. 

Machinery also lays the foundation 
for wage increases in ways which are 
less direct. A new power press in a 
metalware factory reduces spoilage 
because it doesn’t wrinkle and tear 
the metal the way the old one did; 
consequently, there is less waste in 
manufacture—and where there is less 
waste, there is prospect of more pay. 
A new lathe makes parts which are 
more accurate and uniform; inspec- 
tors reject fewer of them, and the 
lathe operator’s productivity is in- 
creased accordingly. A new conveyor 
system carries a steady stream of ma- 
terials to and from production ma- 
chines, eliminating a bottleneck and 
enabling the machine operators to get 





the most out of their machines for 
the first time. 

And while it is often true that new 
machines do the work of skilled 
workmen, they also give other work- 
ers a chance to move into the higher- 
paid skilled brackets. This is pre- 
cisely what has happened on the 
farm; one of the reasons why the 
hired man’s wages are higher than 
they used to be is that the training 
and experience necessary to run farm 
machines enable him to ask—and 
get—more pay. And an exhaustive 
study of the effect of sound films on 
the licensed operator of moving-pic- 
ture machines indicates that they 
definitely increased his earnings be- 
cause of the added skill that was 
necessary and the increased demands 
for his services. This latter factor, 
furthermore, was responsible for an- 
other wage increase; for it elevated 
assistant and apprentice operators to 
journeyman status, with the journey- 
man’s higher pay. 

In the same way that it paves the 
way for higher wages, new and bet- 
ter machinery paves the way for 
shorter hours. In fact, here the work- 
man can practically eat his cake and 
have it too. For with a newer and 
better machine increasing his pro- 
ductivity sufficiently, he can turn out 
in a short day more than he previous- 
ly produced in a long one, and still 
earn more per day. Largely to in- 
creasing use of machines must be 
credited the coal and metal-mining in- 
dustries’ reduction of the under- 
ground working day from nine or ten 
hours to seven and eight respectively ; 
the steel industry’s ability to elimi- 
nate the twelve-hour day (and the 
seven-day week which sometimes 
went with it) in favor of the eight- 
hour day and six-day week; and 
many another industry’s hours- 
shortening program. One big auto- 
mobile company, by the way, is spend- 
ing $10,000,000 on a new-equipment 
and retooling project for 1938, which 
will, for one result, make Saturday 
and Sunday work unnecessary in its 
plants. 


It Must Be a Three-Way Split 


But one warning is necessary in 
calculating the effect of improvements 
in machinery on wages and working 
hours: Those advances usually don’t 
take place immediately. It takes 
time for them to work out. Further- 
more, the workman can’t expect to 
measure his wage increase and hours- 
shortening in direct ratio to the in- 
crease in productivity which the ma- 
chine makes it possible for him to 
reach. For, in the long run, the mar- 
gin will—and must—be split three 
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YOU'VE 
GOT A 








O DOUBT about it, that 
modern car of yours cer- 
tainly is a spendthrift of elec- 
trical energy. 


That’s no reflection on your 
car, of course. You wouldn’t 
want a car without the high- 
compression engine and all of 
the electrical accessories which 
use so much current. 


It is a warning, however, to 
get a battery capable of stand- 
ing this heavy drain .. . a new 
Goodyear Battery, to be exact, 
with plenty of good, swift KICK! 

Goodyear Batteries are built 


with the extra capacity required 
for completely equipped modern 


cars. 





They have power to spare for 
radios, heaters, lights of all 
kinds—and to whirl cold, stiff 
engines to humming life. 


And they keep their KICK 
throughout long, useful lives 
with only ordinary attention, 
because they are as modern in 
design and construction as the 
cars they are built to serve. 


Face the fact that the car you 
drive today consumes much 
more electric current than your 
earlier automobiles. 


Then put in a new Goodyear 
Battery and, whenever you need 
it, you’ve got a KICK coming! 





PLATES IN all Goodyear Batteries 
are pressure-pasted for uniformity 
and longer life. An exclusive formula 
for mixing oxide for the plates gives 
them maximum capacity. These are 
typical of the “extras” found in all 
Goodyear Batteries. Yet all Goodyear 
Batteries are very moderately priced. 


LET YOUR Goodyear Dealer take 
your battery off your mind. Stop in 
at his store and register. He will give 
your battery a complete and thorough 
inspection. Then at regular intervals 
he will remind you by telephone or 
post card when periodic inspections are 
due. This service is absolutely FREE! 





GOoDsy YEAR 
BATTERIES 


AS GOOD AS THE NAME THEY BEAR 
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Metals, alloys, plastics, cellulose, entirely new synthetic products—for twenty years they have been piling in on the business man’s attention 


in tremendous volume. . . . What have they done for industry? What are they doing now? What will they do in the years to come? 


We enter the age of new materials 








Beryllium Coppers 


ITHIN the past twenty years 

more new materials have been 

developed than in any previous 
hundred years or more of man’s his- 
tory. 

Virtually tailor-made and endless 
in variety, they flow from the labora- 
tory at an accelerating pace to out- 
mode yesterday and to excell to-day’s 
best. 

Choosing 1917 as the birth of this 
new age may seem arbitrary. Yet, 
strangely enough, this burgeoning of 
materials began with World War dis- 
ruption. When industry was shut 
off from essential supplies and dyes 
ran and colors faded, research was 
given an impetus to build a new age. 
And ever since, chemists and metal- 
lurgists have been exercising greater 
and greater control over the physical 
world to produce, almost on order, 
whatever industry needs. 

Think back only two decades. 
Rayon, though in use, was not highly 
successful. There were no cellophane 
wrappings. Many metallic alloys, now 
regarded as commonplace and essen- 
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tial, were not in commercial existence. 
Synthetic resins were relatively un- 
known. Manufacturers had _ little 
choice of materials; grandsons were 
content to carry on as their grand- 
fathers had. Nature provided raw 
materials which could be refined and 
worked, but there was little combin- 
ing and recombining to create new 
materials boasting new properties. 

What industry faces to-day is not 
so much a struggle to find materials 
which will serve its purpase. It faces, 
rather, the necessity of choosing the 
right material from the many avail- 
able ones and then, in order to main- 
tain competitive life, of holding it- 
self ready to seize upon a still better 
one when it appears. 

Some call this the Power Age. It 
might just as well be called the New 
Materials Age. We are now in an 
era when materials can be bent to 
our desires. They can be employed 
to reduce production costs, eliminate 
losses from corrosion, remove useless 
weight, speed output, achieve greater 
accuracy and dependability, and at- 
tract the consumer. And there is no 
end to this development because 
every new material holds within it the 
possibility of spawning one or more 
allied products which in turn, like 
the chain letter, start a new series of 
developments. 

One of the outstanding innovations 
of this new age is the alloy. Metals 
are no longer just iron and steel, cop- 
per and aluminum. The addition of 
small amounts of other elements has 
imparted qualities which the base 
metals never possessed. Now we can 
get superior hardness, corrosion re- 
sistance, greater stability, improved 
machinability, or enhanced appear- 
ance, in various combinations precise- 
ly according to our need. 

We have steels alloyed with nickel, 
chromium, vanadium, copper, tung- 
sten and molybdenum, in a host of 
combinations. The chromium-nickel 
alloy, 18-8, perhaps features this 
group. We know it as stainless steel, 
admirable for use where metal must 
resist the action of corrosion and 
where an enduring and attractive fin- 
ish is desired. It now enters into en- 


gineering construction where high 
strength with weight reduction is 
sought. Because it can be welded, 
new uses mount into the hundreds— 
one of them, the high-speed train. 

Even cast iron, most ancient of ma- 
terials, has been touched by the New 
Age. Alloying with nickel modern- 
izes it for more exacting perform- 
ance. 

Copper alloyed with beryllium is a 
new material. While retaining the 
corrosion resistance of the base metal, 
it takes on a strength three times that 
of cold-rolled steel, and is being used 
for precision springs and wear-resist- 
ing parts. Combining copper with 
silicon and certain other elements 
gives silicon bronze, still another 
alloy. It is easily welded so that it 


can be fabricated into corrosion-re- 
sistant tanks and tubes with high 
strength. 

Low weight and long life, goals 
sought relentlessly in alloying re- 
search, have been approached to an 
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Business executives interested in obtain- 
ing more business facts in less time 
should investigate International Busi- 
ness Machines and methods. Here are 
electric bookkeeping and accounting ma- 
chines which automatically provide com- 
plete printed reports from punched 
cards. 


Here are time recorders and electric 
time systems which assure correct pay- 
roll records and coordinate the work of 
all departments. 


Internationals also include all-electric 
writing machines which offer greater 
speed and more attractive correspond- 
ence, also counting and weighing devices 
which assure accuracy and guard against 
losses. 


The International Proof Machine for 
banks and the International Ticketo- 
graph (a production cost controlling 
device) likewise are in keeping with the 
trend of modernization in business 
methods. 


Executives making plans for improved 
business during the coming year will do 
well to include International Business 
Machines and methods in those plans. 





General Offices Gillis; Branch Offices in 
270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. x 7 Principal Cities of the World 











Above: 
International 
Electric Bookkeep- 
ing and Account- 
ing Machine 


At left: 
International 

Attendance Time 
Recorder 











Above: 
International 

Electric Writing 
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Above: 
International 
Ticketograph 
(A production cost 
controlling device) 
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International 
Accounting Scale 





At left: 
International 
Proof Machine 
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extraordinary degree. Aluminum, 
noted for its light weight, has been 
given great strength by alloying ; this 
makes its alloys new materials for 
many industries. There are also the 
magnesium alloys, wholly a develop- 
ment of the New Materials Age. 
Magnesium made electrolytically, and 
properly alloyed to give strength, has 
one-fourth the weight of steel and is 
only two-thirds as heavy as alumi- 
num. 

Molybdenum can trace its meteoric 
rise from 1917 and from no other 
date. In that year a huge deposit was 
discovered which guaranteed virtu- 
ally an inexhaustible supply and made 
its commercial uses worthy of de- 
velopment. 

Molybdenum is primarily an alloy- 
ing substance with the capacity of 
making many new materials out of 
other metals. Automobiles make 
wide use of moly-steels, but they are 
also used wherever high temperatures 
and pressures call for steel that won’t 
“creep.” Moly-steels help to make 
crude oils yield more gasoline because 
higher temperatures and pressures 
can be used in cracking stills. Steam 
turbines have become more efficient 
producers of power because castings 
can now be made which hold their 
form without distortion. Adding 
molybdenum to cast iron creates a 
new material with greater strength, 
impact and wear resistance. Then, 
simply as a new chemical, this odd- 
sounding product serves as a catalyst 
and as a substitute for tungsten (now 
scarce because of the war between 
China and Japan) in the manufacture 
of color lakes. 

Ten thousand alloys are said to be 
now in use. Many times ten thou- 
sand have yet to be put in use. It is 
enough to say that the user of metal 
can now draw up exact specifications 
of what is needed and have them filled 
to a very close degree. The time of 
adjusting needs to metals is nearly 
over; the New Materials Age has 
made metals adjustable to needs. 

Alloys comprise one group of the 
more important new materials, but 
they are by no means distinct and 
apart from other material develop- 
ments. Alloys would not be what 
they are to-day had it not been for the 
contemporary discoveries which have 
made them commercially practical. 
Increase the hardness of metals and 
you create the need of other materials 
which can handle them. Alloys have 
to be cut and shaped; the high-speed 
steels and the cemented carbides are 
the answers. 

High-speed steels have a long de- 
velopmental history; the cemented 
carbides go back less than ten years 
in commercial life. But both are 


products of the new age, both were 
introduced for the forming of metals, 
and neither has stopped there. 

High-speed steels—steels alloyed 
with tungsten, chromium and vanadi- 
um—are widely used in industry as a 
new material for machining metals. 
But they are also wear-resisting. 
Tools, machine parts, valve seats and 
a hundred other items can be hard- 
surfaced with high-speed steels to in- 
crease their useful life. 

On the other hand, cemented car- 
bides, which are principally alloys of 
tungsten and tantalum, have revolu- 
tionized the cutting and drawing of 
some metals. They have multiplied 
cutting speeds and made it possible to 
machine certain exceedingly tough 
aluminum alloys, for instance. In the 
form of dies these new carbides have 
made some wire drawing a continu- 
ous process, so greatly accelerating 
speeds and raising standards that 
miles of wire can be drawn where 
feet were drawn before, while rejec- 
tions are reduced to relative unimpor- 
tance. 

Perhaps nowhere is the interde- 
pendence of the development of new 
materials better demonstrated than it 
is here. The new cutting and draw- 
ing materials have made it possible 
to use alloys hitherto impractical 
when they existed at all. But these 
new products in turn created the need 
for other new materials. Cemented- 
carbide tools had to be dressed. But 
how to do it? Something harder than 
this near-diamond-hard material was 
demanded. So diamond grinding 
wheels were developed in which the 
diamond particles were bonded with 
still another new material, a plastic. 

The hardness that makes a mate- 
rial a good cutting agency also makes 
it wear-resisting ; and, like the high- 
speed steels, the cemented carbides 
thus became a new material for an- 
other purpose. They could be used 
for the fingers in a paint-mixing ma- 
chine, or wherever else there was con- 
tinuous abrasive action. But a still 
harder product has been developed— 
boron carbide, an uncemented car- 
bide. It is fashioned into various 
forms. As a thread guide, for ex- 
ample, it serves the rayon industry 
where a material is needed which will 
resist the abrasive action of the tita- 
nium dioxide in the acetate yarn. It 
makes a superior blast-nozzle mate- 
rial; when sand rushes through the 
orifice, the abrasive action is min- 
imized and the orifice maintains its 
proper dimensions with consequent 
saving in the amount of compressed 
air required. 

To mention one new material leads 
inevitably to mention of others. In 
speaking of the cemented carbides we 

(Continued on page 86) 
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penne is big...in size and spirit... in 
Opportunity and income. 


Two and one-half BILLION dollars is big 
money, but that’s the average annual spendable 
income of Texas. Opportunities for sales 
activities are numerous and favorable because 
people here have money to spend. 

Manufacturing has increased rapidly during 
recent years and Texas factories annually turn 
out products valued at well over a billion dol- 
lars. The progress and advancement of Texas 
has been remarkable, but the real development 
has only begun. There is still plenty of oppor- 
tunity for business and industry to profit from the 
rapid growth of this great Southwestern market. 

Texas offers many advantages that are attract- 
ing industry to this big State. Abundant Raw 
Materials—cotton, wool, mohair, fruits and 
vegetables, grain, packing 
house products. Plentiful 
Natural Resources— low-cost 
fuel, the world’s biggest 
petroleum production, 
building materials (brick 
and tile clays, granite, mar- 
ble and other stone and 
hard and soft wood tim- 
ber). An Increasing Market 
—The last census showed 











an increase of 25%. 
Building permits 
for 1936 more than 
doubled those of 1935. Labor conditions are 
favorable, living costs are lower, the climate 
is moderate and neighbors are friendly. 


Transportation facilities, so important to the 
growth and development of any section, are 
excellent. Texas has more miles of railroad track 
than any other state in the nation—16,660 miles 
of railways interlace Texas cities and towns. 


The Katy is proud of the part it is play- 

ing in the development of Texas and the 
Southwest. It operates fast, convenient, de- 
pendable schedules of thoroughly modern 
passenger and freight trains that link prin- 
cipal Texas cities with metropolitan centers 
of the North and East. 
As part of its progressive 
and constructive policy the 
Katy maintains an Indus- 
trial Department which will 
supply definite information 
about opportunities in 
Texas. Address the Indus- 
trial Development Depart- 
ment, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Lines, St. Louis, Mo., 
or Dallas, Texas. 
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Evans Clark 
Director, 
Twentieth Century Fund 
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FORBES GOLD 


EMINENT 


COMMITTEE 


Dr. Karl T. Compton 
President, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


TO AWARD 


MEDAL 


Who Is Doing Most 





Dr. Rufus B. von Kleinsmid 
President, University of 
Southern California 


Ordway Tead 
Harper & Brothers, 
Authority on Economics 
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To Humanize 
Business? 


Dr. E. R. Weidlein 
Director, Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research 


Alvin E. Dodd 
President, 
American Management Ass’n 


Whiting Williams 
Authority on Labor Relations 


Dr. John H. Finley 
Editor-in-Chief, 
New York Times 


HE first sentence in the first editorial 

in the first issue of this magazine, 

twenty years ago, was: “Business 
was originated to produce happiness, 
not to pile up millions.” 

The following month this appeared: 
“The employer who does not do every- 
thing within his power to satisfy his 
men is not only short-sighted from his 
own point of view but is an enemy to 
national peace and harmony.” 

That same month this admonition was 
given: “The principle that business is 
war and that war is what Sherman called 
it, must be dropped if this nation and 
other nations are to avoid out-and-out 
Socialism. Business need not be in- 
human, it need not be waged as blood- 
thirsty war. The basis of modern busi- 
ness is service. Can this be so con- 
sistently and convincingly demonstrated 
to the people of humble social status 
that their attitude toward business and 
toward business men will be one of 


Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
Free Synagogue 
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Dr. Shelby M. Harrison 
General Director, 
Russell Sage Foundation 


respect and esteem? Unless this can be 
accomplished in at least moderate de- 
gree, the present economic order cannot, 
to my mind, last.” 

Eighteen years ago this was said: 
“Unless business can win the approval 
of the people, it will find itself check- 
mated and thwarted sooner or later. As 
much regard must hereafter be paid to 
the people as to profits. The earners 
of profits must have a new regard for 
public sentiment, for the public’s feel- 
ing, the public’s attitude, the public’s 
wellbeing.” 


That business and industrial leaders 
have become more enlightened, more 
humane, that they have developed broad- 
er and deeper conceptions of their social 
responsibility, cannot be questioned. 

But events have proved that neither 
can it be questioned that there have 
been too many laggards nor that the 
results have not been wholly satisfying 








Matthew Woll 
_ Vice-President, 
American Federation of Labor 


Benjamin A. Javits 
Lawyer, Author of 
“Commonwealth of Industry” 


to the majority of the American people. 
Had it been otherwise, we would not 
have witnessed the many political and 
labor developments of the last five 
years. 

The underlying motive in bringing 
Forses into being was an ardent desire 
to foster better understanding between 
employers and employed, to the end that 
all would derive more happiness, that 
progress would be made in _ bringing 
about the Brotherhood of Man. 

“With all thy getting, get understand- 
ing,’ has been at the masthead of every 
issue of ForBEs. 

Many employers, many corporation 
heads have played a worthy part in 
creating better living conditions for their 
workers, better wages, better hours, bet- 
ter co-operation, better relationships, 
better employee understanding. 

To encourage humane business states- 
manship, ForBes has succeeded in enlist- 
ing the services of a group of eminent 
citizens to select annually the member 
of the employing classes who has done 
most during each year to humanize busi- 
ness. 

To the man accorded this enviable 
honor Forges will present, each year, 
a Gold Medal, and an illuminated scroll. 

The first selection and presentation 
will be made towards the end of 1938. 


Readers are invited to submit nominations for 
consideration by the Committee of Award, which 
includes, in addition to those men pictured on 
these pages, Dr. B. C. Forbes, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, FORBES MAGAZINE. 


General Hugh S. Johnson 
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Virgil Jordan 
President, National Industrial 
Conference Board 





H. J. Kenner 
President, The Better Business 
Bureau of New York City 





Dr. Donald A. Laird 
Colgate University 


Dr. Christian F. Reisner 
Pastor, Broadway Temple 
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Who will finance the world of to-morrow? 


Will the next twenty years see the progress of the last twenty doubled and redoubled? That, says this financial authority, depends on how 


high the flame of the pioneering spirit continues to burn. And that, in turn, depends on whether the risk-takers who break new trails for 


industry shall be allowed to reap the just rewards of their pioneering. For it may be sad, but it’s true—you don’t do something for nothing! 





millions. A key is pressed—across 

the continent electric lights blaze 
in dazzling brilliance. Life-like figures 
step forward on a silver screen, speak- 
ing clearly and distinctly. 

No one marvels. It is 1937—the 
age of wonders. Electricity, radio and 
talking pictures are commonplace. 

Who would have dared prophesy in 
1917 that Forses would witness such 
scientific and industrial progress, such 
social advancement, in scarcely a mo- 
ment of a nation’s history? 

That Americans have pioneered 
and achieved pre-eminence in indus- 
try is no accident. This country’s ad- 
vancement reflects unfoldment of a 
divinely-conceived plan. Freedom 
and spiritual faith formed the foun- 
dation on which this nation’s struc- 
ture rises. The ardor and zeal that 
inspired the Pilgrims to risk their 
lives and conquer privation courses 
through the veins of their descend- 
ants. Their revulsion against tyranny 
and intolerance has become our price- 
less heritage. Who would deny that 
our progress has been born of a fear- 
less and relentless search for a higher 
spiritual plane? History testifies to 
the fact that oppression and perse- 
cution never have bred mechanical 
genius. Such benefits bequeathed to 
this generation never could have 
materialized had not those hardy 
pioneers boldly and eagerly assumed 
staggering risks. 

I like to regard pioneering as spec- 
ulation. I like to think of this con- 
tinent’s early settlers as intrepid spec- 
ulators. Only the other day a friend 
remarked: “Christopher Columbus 
speculated on the then-novel theory 
that the world was round and used 
the crown jewels of a woman as col- 
lateral to finance his venture.” 

There is little doubt but that Amer- 
ica’s phenomenal growth from the 
days of the stage-coach may be attrib- 
uted directly to the irrepressible urge 
for pioneering, to the indomitable de- 
termination to conquer, inherited from 


A VOICE leaps into space, reaches 
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our forefathers. American industrial- 
ists, breathing this spirit, have defied 
almost insurmountable obstacles to 
amaze the world. They have stead- 
fastly refused to admit things “can’t 
be done.” 

True, the motivating force gener- 
ally has been the hope of material 
gain, but the rewards in happiness, 
in conveniences and in physical se- 
curity are immeasurable. Remove 
that incentive for progress and, in- 
stead of reaping abundance, you 
breed stagnation. 


No Profits Without Risks 


Visualize the outstanding industrial 
achievements of the last two decades. 
You see a vast array of mechanical 
developments contributing to a higher 
standard of social welfare. You find 
the largest cities linked by airplanes 
maintaining regular passenger sched- 
ules, and streamlined trains, powered 
by diesel engines, competing for pas- 
senger traffic. Radio is bridging limit- 
less space, revolutionizing social life, 
entertainment activities, advertising, 
even government. You see mechanical 
refrigeration and automatic heating, 
little more than theories in 1917, 
brought within reach of the average 
American family. 

High-speed automobiles, affording 
exceptional comfort and safety with 
all-steel bodies, safety glass, hydraulic 
brakes, balloon tires, heaters, radios, 
have superseded the high, open tour- 
ing car representing perfection in au- 
tomobile transportation in 1917. You 
see huge harvester combines and trac- 
tors relieving overworked farmers 
and enlarging agricultural wealth. All 
in all, you may not be wrong in be- 
lieving that the last two decades have 
experienced greater advancement 
than any similar period of the past. 

How could such progress have 
been attained in so short a time? 

Intensive advertising, you may 
say ; or, perhaps, characteristic Amer- 
ican mass-production methods. But 
before advertising and assembly lines 


could begin to function there had to 
be the desire to reap the just reward 
of merchandising meritorious prod- 
ucts in the most responsive market 
of the world. There had to be in- 
dividuals of vision willing to assume 
extraordinary chances in the hope of 
gaining profit. 

In short, there had to be untram- 
meled speculation. 

Assumption of risk provided the 
vital spark of development after in- 
tellectual vision had inspired inven- 
tion and discovery. Those pioneering 
men and women, by assuming un- 
known risks, endowed this country 
with lasting blessings—the radio, 
talking pictures, mechanical refrigera- 
tion and heating as well as the many 
other examples of industrial progress. 

The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica will distribute next week to its 
242,614 common stockholders the 
first dividend ever paid on the junior 
shares. It would be interesting to 
know how many recipients of this ini- 
tial recompense shared the primary 
speculative risks with founders of the 
predecessor company, the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company of 
America, formed to pioneer develop- 
ment of the art of wireless communi- 
cation in the United States. The orig- 
inal stockholders had the vision of 
worldwide communication through 
the ether and the potentialities of a 
receiving set in every home. Their 
confidence in successful engineering 
development and their perseverance 
have given to mankind an indispensa- 
ble means of communication, a new 
kind of entertainment and an indus- 
try that has provided employment for 
hundreds of thousands in the last 
fifteen or twenty years. 

Millions of dollars of capital may 
have been devoted to research and 
experiment before radio broadcasting 
reached its present status. Doubt- 
lessly hundreds of pioneers, losing 
patience, have disposed of their hold- 
ings at losses. Yet the sacrifice of 
those courageous men and women 
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LT Cease’ Lamily Moun 


ERE, CERTAINLY, is a distinguished 
family witha tradition tomaintain! 
Countless legions look to Chessie, who 
inspires them to Sleep Like a Kitten on 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. And this 
year they also look to Peake—Chessie’s 
“Old Man’’—to father the famous kit- 
tens, enshrined in the hearts of millions. 
This happy family can be depended 
upon to uphold the tradition of travel 
comfort on The Railroad with a Heart. 
Our new calendar—a family album, 
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if you please—will feature handsome 
pictures of all of them. Peake will grace 
the front page, followed by Chessie As 
We Found Her and Chessie With Her 
First Family. 

As usual, there won’t be enough to 
go around. But while they last you 
can secure the 1938 Chessie Calendar 
by sending 25 cents (in coin, please) 
to cover postage and packing costs, 
to Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 2410 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE SPORTSMAN? THE F. F. V. 
America’s Most Distinguished Fleet of Trains 
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who pointed the way in radio devel- 
opment has not been in vain. Whether 
or not they realized it, the original 
organizers of the Radio Corporation 
of America were not merely engaging 
in speculation—they were adding to 
the world’s progress. 

One may go back half-a-century to 
the invention and pioneering of the 
telephone and of the incandescent 
lamp. Think of the benefits, imagine 
the wealth these inventions have cre- 
ated—not for the privileged few at 
the expense of many, but for all man- 
kind. It is doubtful whether any 
discoveries have contributed more ef- 
fectively to the growth of the United 
States. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company will distribute next 
month a regular quarterly dividend of 
about $42,041,460 to the 640,991 
owners of the outstanding 18,685,093 
shares. In maintaining an unbroken 
dividend record, it has been one of a 
select group of corporations that were 
able to go through the depression 
without reducing dividend rates. With 
its affiliated companies, it has pro- 
vided employment for hundreds of 
thousands and has shared its profits 
with other thousands dependent on it 
for a liberal return on invested capital. 


Although only three or four in-° 


dividuals joined Alexander Graham 
Bell in the first association to promote 
the invention, no one has made any 
sizable fortune in development of the 
telephone. The original Bell Patent 
Association, an informal group, 
paved the way for organization of 
the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company and later the Bell 
Telephone Company, which was 1n- 
corporated in 1878 with a capital of 
$450,000, represented by 4,500 
shares. Through the years the com- 
pany has expanded until more than 
$5,149,000,000 has been invested in 
telephone plant and equipment. The 
parent company’s outstanding securi- 
ties have a market appraisal of about 
$3,269,252,000. Its contribution to 
the nation’s wealth cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars, but it is obvious the 
reward received by Bell and the 
small group who assumed the orig- 
inal speculative risk has been insigni- 
ficant in comparison. 

Curiously enough, Thomas A. Fdi- 
son’s incandescent lamp invention 
closely followed the telephone and ex- 
perienced a singularly similar devel- 
opment. Edison, born less than a 
month before Bell, has been hailed as 
one of the greatest benefactors of all 
time. His gift to humanity, repre- 
sented by the electric light, the stor- 
age battery, the phonograph, motion 
pictures, the electrical dynamo as well 
as by other devices, could be evalu- 
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ated in the billions, perhaps even 
hundreds of billions; yet his estate 
was appraised at little more than $2,- 
000,000. His worldly possessions 
were as nothing in comparison with 
the spiritual satisfaction he must have 
experienced in having served his fel- 
low man. 

Not all progress of recent years has 
been achieved by men nor has it been 
limited to industrial fields. Women 
have contributed generously and vali- 
antly to the world’s betterment in 
many lines of endeavor. As an ex- 
ample, the sacrifice of Marie Curie, 
who gave her life in 1934 for hu- 





This type of yesterday's stock 
ticker is now a museum piece 


1917 


manity, stands out as a noteworthy 
benefaction in chemical research. Her 
indefatigable and courageous efforts, 
her years of toil in an abandoned shed 
in Paris, yielded radium and placed 
in the hands of medical science a pow- 
erful weapon with which to combat 
cancer. 

Of course, not every speculative 
venture is crowned with success. No 
one should assume that all hazardous 
undertakings, regardless of motive, 
will assure fame and fortune. Vast 
wealth has been dissipated through 
faulty judgment or carelessness or in- 
sincerity or, unfortunately, through 
dishonesty. Huge sums have been 
spent in chasing rainbows, such as 
searching for a commercially profit- 
able method of extracting gold from 
sea water or finding perpetual motion. 
Even in projects that eventually prove 
successful, years of patient toil often 
are required to produce expected re- 
sults. 

In radio, for instance, the initial 
experiments, attributed to Heinrich 
Hertz, occurred in 1888. The first 
patents on tuned circuits were issued 
in 1897 to Sir Oliver Lodge and in 
1900 to Guglielmo Marconi. Con- 
sider how many years elapsed before 
the “step-by-step” telephone system, 
now known as dialing, was adopted 
after its invention in 1889, 

Think of the fortunes made and 
lost in automobile development—be- 





fore and since Henry Ford organized 


his company in 1903 with a capital of 
$100,000. Temporary reverses only 
inspire the courageous to more deter- 
mined effort. In the light of indus- 
trial achievement, there is abundant 
reason to believe that all loss is gain. 

In endeavoring to prevent losses 
incident to business shocks, attempts 
may be made to restrict speculation so 
throughly as to make it innocuous; 
but as soon as it is disassociated from 
the profit incentive it ceases to con- 
tribute to economic and social ad- 
vancement. 

Because speculative excesses 
abounded in 1928 and 1929, political 
expediency, seeking a scapegoat for 
the worldwide business collapse, dic- 
tated a policy of scourging specula- 
tion in securities. No allowance was 
made for the financial prosperity pre- 
viously bestowed. 

Punitive reforms adopted in a pre- 
meditated campaign to defame stock 
exchanges and to destroy the incen- 
tive for assuming normal commercial 
risks have helped to undermine the 
artificial recovery which has been tot- 
tering for months. Burdensome 
taxes designed not so much to yield 
revenue as to distribute wealth, fan- 
tastic demands of emboldened labor 
leaders threatening any vestige of 
profitable enterprise, restrictions im- 
posed on commission brokers limiting 
liquidity and on investment bankers 
engaged in raising new business cap- 
ital—all these impediments have been 
heaped on industry. 

As speculation has become more 
difficult, risks have enlarged and 
profit possibilities have diminished. Is 
it strange that progress has slack- 
ened ? 

The profit motive may be termed 
the mechanical rabbit of the business 
dog track. Just as the greyhounds 
refuse to run for the amusement of 
thrill-seeking gamblers as soon as the 
rabbit is removed, so does business 
decline to function normally when de- 
prived of the profit lure. Incidentally, 
it may be significant that dog racing, 
horse racing, sweepstakes and other 
forms of gambling have flourished as 
never before since restrictions have 
been clamped on security markets. 

Regardless of whether the public 
has been driven to wasteful gambling 
at race tracks, there is no question 
but that capital devoted to industrial 
progress has been curtailed. Wager- 
ing on races and at casinos has con- 
tributed nothing to spiritual or social 
advancement, nor has it assisted in- 
dustry. It merely has satisfied mo- 
mentarily an age-old craving for ex- 
citement. 

It is so readily distinguishable from 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The Most Beautiful Car Dodge 
Ever Built...and It’s Here to 
Save You Money! 


ROM coast to coast, every motorist who has seen the 
new 1938 Dodge understands why the lovely Para- 
mount star, Claudette Colbert, has christened this mag- 
nificent new car “The American Beauty Dodge!” 
Brilliantly styled to the last detail...sparkling with ex- 
citing new touches in exterior design and interior appoint- 
ments—the new 1938 Dodge is without question the 
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CLAUDETTE COLBERT says, 





a “The minute I saw the most beautiful car Dodge ever built! 
new 1938 Dodge, I knew . : : . 
; , there were only two All in all, Dodge brings you 47 progressive new im- 
words in the English lan- provements and refinements including... New ‘‘Simpli- 
” ’ a. : 
NEW 1938 “SIMPLIFIED DRIVING! ——- Cane Ss — fied Driving”... New ‘‘Lustre-Lounge” Interior... New 
and familiar driving control! Every handling operation christened it the io toeer “Silenced Airglide Ride”... New safety features...larger, 
casles, aunts, emooties, a o—— oe. = can Beauty’ & motor genuine hydraulic brakes...safety all-steel body with 
controls are at your finger-tips, toe-tips...arranged for s.”. Miss Colbert is 
instant accessibility. New larger driving compartment = 1. po rll in Blue. all-steel top...safety glass throughout! 
easy of entrance and exit— beard’s Eighth Wife,” a Most important of all, the new 1938 Dodge has every 
moreleg-room,morefoot-room! Paramount production. 


one of the famous Dodge pre-proved money-saving 
features that have caused owners everywhere to 
report 18 to 24 miles to the gallon of gasoline, 











FREE PROOF THAT savings up to 20% on oil, plus additional savings 
DODGE SAVES GAS! on tires and general upkeep! 
a oo ae See this new “‘American Beauty” Dodge today! 


at left, shows you Check its many new features—its many plus- 
right | youreyes | value advantages! And don’t forget, Dodge still 
exactly ow many . : 

miles Dodge will travel delivers for just a few dollars more than 


onan accurately meas- lowest-priced cars! 
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NEW 1938 PLYMOUTH cg yd pry oe - Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Also on Display! dealers’! Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amat 





é gi Hour, Col 
The best buy of bia Network, every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., E. S. T. 


Three” lowest- priced 
cars! 


SWITCH424’T0 THE 1938 DODGE AND SAVE MONEY: 
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Twenty years when nothing stood still 


Twenty years ago many of the conveniences we take for granted to-day were pipe dreams—products of an active imagination. . . . How have 


we changed our eating, dressing, working and general living habits? . . . . What comforts have we acquired in homes, offices, transportation? 





WENTY years ago—remember 

back in 1917? 

People used shoe buttons then, 
and buckles, and the zipper was a 
new kind of hair cut. 

Detroit and Cleveland went on day- 
light saving time in the Summer, and 
farmers fanatically opposed the idea 
elsewhere. 

Stainless steels, small Diesel en- 
gines, radio broadcasting—thousands 
of things we now take for granted 
were unborn in 1917. 

We yelled “sissy” at anyone who 
wanted too much comfort. Now we 
demand comfort in offices, factories, 
homes, cabs of motor trucks, airplanes 
—everywhere. 

The first beauty shop was yet to 
be born. First permanent waves cost 
$60 each. Now, 65,000 beauty shops 
do over $200,000,000 business each 
year, spend over $60,000,000 for 
wages, and support eighty-five ex- 
clusive manufacturers. And there is 
an additional beauty bill of $125,000,- 
000 for lip sticks and other supplies 
the girls use themselves. 

The men aren’t so choosey. 

They go to any old barber shop; 
so there are twice as many shops to 
serve them, but the income per aver- 
age shop is much less. The girls buy 
from their shops fifteen cents worth 
of supplies for every $1.00 in service ; 
the men seldom buy supplies from 
barbers. 

But the safety razor has zoomed to 
almost universal use since 1917. Now 
it is challenged by electric shavers. 
Shaving soap and cream makers 
watch with bated breath, but they are 
developing beard stiffeners to make 
the electrics work better. The art of 
shaving is now the subject of indus- 
trial research—with the Mellon In- 
stitute spending five years to study it. 

We admired blind believing then. 
Now we get the facts on everything. 
Statistics are gathered by the Gov- 
ernment, colleges and _ universities, 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, thousands of trade associa- 
tions, labor unions, and so many new 
“foundations” that it takes a thick 
book to catalog them. 

Foreign nations had holds on our 
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machinery, dyes, ball bearings, and 
lots of others. Now we lead in this 


production. 
We have become “clothes con- 
scious.” Rayon consumption is up 


3,500 per cent. since 1920, but cot- 
ton is up also. We wear more of 
more kinds of clothes specially de- 
signed for individual activities. 

The war brought the vogue for 
streamlined figures. Waist lines and 
skirt lengths have gone up and down 
amazingly. 

We eat drug store lunches, and 
our national dietary habits have 
changed. The California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange had been going strong 
on orange juice for ten years by 1917. 
Now vitamins have come in. Tomato 
juice and sauerkraut juice and others 
have joined the parade. Baby diets 
have changed so much for the better 
that dentists and doctors are doomed 
to less work per thousand of popula- 
tion. 

Mazda lamps were then just re- 
placing carbon arcs in silent movie 
projectors. Now three-dimensional 
pictures in full colors with sound are 
just around the corner. 

Fountain pens with irridium-tipped 
gold points were cheap at $5. Now 
electric welding makes stainless steel 
irridium-tipped points in good pens 
for fifty cents or less. 


Research—New Major Industry 


Screw drivers have safe plastic 
handles. They can be hammered on 
like chisels, do not conduct electricity, 
and at last their tips are non-skid. 
Shoe lace tips are of plastics instead 
of metals. 

And drugs have improved. The 
morphine habit was the terror of all 
who needed drugs for pain. Now 
synthetic drugs—at one-thirtieth the 
price—are non-habit-forming. 

Three-day drying periods for port- 
land cement were taken for granted. 
Now a day is enough for some kinds. 

Night photography was largely by 
flash powder. There were some flood 
lights but they were not as good as 
present ones. Now we have devel- 
oped photo flood lights, flash powders 
which are not fire hazards nor danger- 





ous to the eyes—and even flash bulbs 
which do not burn out with one ex- 
posure. 

More than 1,500 industrial labora- 
tories spend $300,000,000 per year to 
develop new things—a major indus- 
try all by itself, with over 40,000 re- 
search men employed. 

Technical improvements are legion. 
The cotton mill work week was sixty- 
six hours. Now it’s forty hours, with 
two shifts. The result: Mills then 
needed five spindles in place for each 
bale of cotton used. Now they need 
only three and one-half. Moderniza- 
tion has helped. 

Cigarettes dropped on rugs were 
hotel keepers’ horror. Now rugs are 
fireproofed. Moths did heart-breaking 
damage. Now fabrics are moth- 
proofed. Even wood is fireproofed. 

Book pages are reduced to post- 
age stamp sizes, and projected on 
screens for reading. A library used 
to be a space-consuming luxury, but 
now a five-foot shelf may contain 
thousands of volumes. Books may 
even become talking affairs which 
read aloud to listeners. 

In radio, talking pictures, and even 
in ordinary business, voice training 
is now as important as appropriate 
dress was in 1917, 


Homes—Then and Now 


In 1917, home builders used to 
look back wistfully to the good old 
days of solid building. To-day they 
look forward to air conditioning, 
noise absorption, more beauty, mov- 
able inside walls, swimming pool and 
garage on the roof, welded steel 
beams, much smaller maintenance 
costs—all at far less unit costs per 
home. 

Welded buildings were unborn. 
The word “prefabricated” was un- 
known; we called houses which were 
all sawed and ready for nailing to- 
gether—‘“knocked down.” 

Air conditioning was an obscure 
technique used to make textile mills 
more independent of climate and 
weather. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
had made his Washington, D. C. 
cellar into a cold air bucket, filled the 
bucket with air from a refrigerator, 




















AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CALLING 
Santa Claus” 
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The modern Christmas is an ELECTRICAL Christmas 


T’S aminiature electric range that 
Mollie is asking for—so why 
shouldn’t she use a fast, modern 
means of getting in touch with 
Santa about it? Goodness knows, 
he’s getting more up-to-date every 
year. His bag is always bulging 
with electric trains and boats, radio 
parts, and electric construction sets. 
And remember those sputtering 
little candles he used to make? 


Nowadays he decks the trees with 


@ Westinghouse 


name Thal mean 


gay-colored electric lights that are 
much safer and prettier. 

For grownups, too, electricity 
helps to solve Santa’s problems. 
Westinghouse, for example, pro- 
vides a complete array of delight- 
ful gifts, from ranges and refriger- 
ators to waffle bakers and warming 
pads. They’re gifts that /ast — for 
many Christmases to come. 

But that’s not all the help that 


Westinghouse gives Santa Claus. 


In thousands of factories, Westing- 


house motors drive marvelous 
machines that make every kind of 
gift cheaper and better. Westing- 
house generating apparatus even 
supplies the electric current that 
drives those motors, lights Christ- 
mas trees, and helps to prepare food 
for Christmas dinners. The hands 
of Westinghouse serve you in 
many ways at Christmas — and at 


every other time of the year. 
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kept the bucket at 65 degrees F. but 
found 100 degrees if he raised his 
head above the bucket line. A com- 
pany in Paris, France, piped cold air 
through the streets to restaurants, 
metered it like gas for cooling. Now 
air conditioning, at least for Winter, 
is taken for granted when modern 
homes are built. 

Trailers, rarely used in 1917, are 
approaching the stage where they can 
be converted into semi-permanent 
homes, threatening a serious real es- 
tate taxing problem. 

Electric ranges were an infinitesi- 
mal percentage of the cook stoves 
sold in 1917. Now they approach 25 
per cent. of the total. Then the stud- 
ies were to make them shock proof. 
Now insulations to save heat are im- 
proving; alloys permit lighter parts 
with greater strength, resulting in 
more heat for cooking. Beauty of 
design is growing, and studies of 
cooking habits are used to find out 
how women move in the kitchen. 
These motion studies result in 
changes of stove design. 

Along with ranges, gas stoves and 
coal stoves are likewise better. 

Motion studies have also broken 
all traditions about kitchen cutlery 
handle shapes. And all sorts of elec- 
trical beaters and other tools have 
been added to kitchens as a result of 
these studies. 


New Comforts of Living 


Back in 1917, almost every home 
had its piano and phonograph. But 
with radio set sales hitting the sky, 
piano sales have gone down. Only 
130,000 pianos are being shipped in 
1937 ; 1923 had ten times that many. 
Yet the new console models and the 
modern desire to make one’s own 
music are bringing the piano back. 

Sponge rubber in cushions and 
mattresses, with rubber impregnated 
hair stuffings to help out, is making 
furniture washable. 

Paint has largely taken the place 
of wall paper. The new lacquers 
are more washable. Paints and en- 
amels that dry in hours have come 
on to make housekeeping easier, yet 
the soap makers are not too happy 
because the new alkalies and clean- 
ers developed for industrial use are 
getting into the homes to make all 
cleaning easier. 

Mechanical refrigerators, unknown 
for homes in 1917 and selling one for 
every seventy-five ice boxes in 1920, 
now sell 1,500,000 each year, or five 
for every one ice box sold. But 
mechanical refrigerators now keep 40 
degree temperatures instead of the old 
50 degrees, and keep foods fresh’ five 
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times longer than did the old ice box. 

The great anthracite strike, years 
in the future in 1917, came to give 
home oil burners their great push. 
In 1936 total oil burner installations 
were over 1,500,000; but the coal 
people were hitting back with auto- 
matic stokers, of which at least 77,000 
had been sold. 

The desire to have beautiful cellars 
arrived. Stokers and oil burners are 
better looking than in 1917; so are 
furnaces. Ash problems are solved. 

Home laundries come in matched 
sets to contrast with the few simple 
washing machines for sale in 1917. 
The gas water-heaters have become 
cabinets and gone upstairs into the 
kitchen. In any cellar there is likely 
to be a home water-filtering and water 
softening machine. 


Homes Are Now Mechanized 


In 1917 the cellar was a cellar; 
now it may resemble a factory. It 
often includes blowers, air filters, de- 
humidifiers, humidifiers, air cool- 
ers, tanks, motors, conveyors, electric 
heat under automatic control so that 
heat will be stored up during the off- 
peak hours of the night to be used 
during the day. Gadgets which 
switch the electric or gas heat on for 
mild weather, and the coal or oil 
heat on for severe days, boiler water- 
level controllers, stack draught com- 
pensators, pumps, electric-powered 
ash conveyors and hoists—these are 
but a few of the things which make 
the cellar look like a factory. 

The kitchen was a kitchen in 1917. 
Now it also looks like a factory. Elec- 
trical dish washers, grills, grinders 
which let garbage drain into the sew- 
er, exhaust fans, automatic time 
clocks and thermostats for stoves, 
washing machines which automatic- 
ally go through complete laundering 
and water-changing cycles, fruit and 
potato peelers with motors attached, 
automatically-timed toasters and egg 
boilers, waffle irons which whistle 
when they are ready to cook and 
when through, and even elevators to 
carry the busy housewife and her 
burdens upstairs—these are some of 
the mechanizations of the home. 

There used to be more accidents 
in the kitchen. But modern gas and 
electric ovens now have floodlights 
which turn on when doors are opened, 
preventing burns. Refrigerators have 
them, too. And doors are easy to 
open and close with a touch, so fingers 
do not get hurt. 

The required foot-candles of illumi- 
nation for all kinds of factories and 
offices have been multiplied by any- 
thing from two to eight since 1917, 


In those ‘days a_ light-measuring 
meter was a strip of perforated paper 
pasted over a box which contained an 
electric light. We aimed it at the 
light source, and where the holes in 
the paper seemed to disappear, we 
read off the probable foot candles on 
a scale. Now we aim a photo-elec- 
tric cell instrument at the light source, 
and read an accurate needle pointer. 

The old gas lights had twelve 
things which might happen to man- 
tles, glassware, pilots and ceilings; 
but our modern electric lights just 
burn out and that is all. Even so, we 
manage to turn into light only about 
2 per cent. of the heat from the coal 
we burn for lighting, while the light- 
ning bug produces 96% per cent. 
light and only 3% per cent. heat. 
But we know the little fellow’s secret 
now, and we promise to follow his 
methods and come nearer to his stan- 
dards in the near future. 

In 1917 Chicago was putting mazda 
lamps into groups of twenty with 
individual group transformers for 
street lighting. And New York City 
still had lots of gas street lights, with 
one lamp lighter employed for each 
100 lights. 


Technical Improvements, Too! 


Now we measure things. Tests 
show that by multiplying street light- 
ing lumens by three, we can divide 
fatal traffic accidents by six under the 
same traffic conditions. With sodium 
vapor lamps, and better lamps of all 
kinds in use, automobiles will soon 
be forbidden to burn their lights on 
city streets. 

In 1917, Pintsch gas was still used 
in 40,000 railroad cars, with ninety- 
five plants working to pipe and com- 
press it. Now the reading lights in 
cars approach the no-glare perfec- 
tion standard, and even the outsides 
and running gears are flood-lighted 
for advertising display. 

Painting helps seeing. In 1917 
Duco had not yet arrived. Paint 
spraying was not extensively used, 
and there was hope that Japanning 
in electric ovens would prove suc- 
cessful enough so those ovens could 
be developed for lots of other pur- 
poses. Now we have thousands of 
finishes, stone hard, acid-proof, deep 
colored with jewel-like lustres, and 
matched so human eyes cannot pick 
out variations in shade. 

1917 saw nickel plating take on 
anodes of 97 per cent. nickel content 
to displace the old 80-90 per cent. 
ones. Even so, ordinary nickel plating 
is ten times thicker now, and is put 
on from three to eight times faster, 

(Continued on page 88) 

















TWENTY YEARS OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY IN PICTURES 


For the symbol of twenty years of American industrial progress 
Open cockpit, clumsy 






—look to the airplane! Swift, effortless and graceful, it typifies 
wings—most 1917 planes 
as nothing else does industry’s march toward speed and efficiency 7 
were for military use 
in operation, beauty in design. . . . The airplane is a symbol, 
too, of industry’s crowning achievement of the past twenty years: J Ps 
The opening of man’s newest highway, in the future perhaps his 
greatest highway ...a highway that gives wings to people, 


to goods and, through radio, to ideas as well... the air! 














Women punched factory time-clocks in 1917's labor shortage 


1917, auto assembly lines were slower and less effiicient 


PRODUCTION 


Manufacturing drives on to more speed, efficiency 
and production. The finishing room in a modern 
sheet rolling mill here typifies the dramatic prog- 
ress since 1917. Now, mass-production—yester- 
day’s dream but to-day's reality—rolls swiftly on 
with continuous, straight-line, highly-mechanized 
operations. Men master machines, and draftsmen's 
designs simplify complex mechanisms. Operating 
problems have been solved. Automatic controls 
save men’s muscles and minutes. Mere horsepower 
pulls more pounds with more speed. More units 
per hour cut costs per minute. Manufacturing 


works new miractes in twenty years of progress 


Photos: Bethlehem Steel Co.; Albert Kahn, Inc.; 


Chrysler Corp.; U. S. Steel Corp.; Keystone 


Then, back-breaking labor cost time and money 


Left: Jobs were not merged in continuous operations 
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THE OFFICE 


SOE BERET 
pg i 


No ugly equipment of twenty years 


leerereerir: 


ago mars the sleek interior of to-day’s 
modern office. Clerks and stenog- 
raphers have speedy, automatic ma- 
chinery to bear the burden of routine 
work. Executives use mechanical, 
time-saving equipment in their quiet, 
uncluttered offices. Clerical staffs work 
‘in well-lighted, sound-proof, air-con- 
ditioned rooms in central locations 
Photos: Johns-Manville Corp.; Addresso- 


graph-Multigraph Corp., International 


Business Machines Corp.; Keystone 





7’s version of a stenographic department Mental arithmetic was needed in accounting Wooden rails are now glass wails with steel 
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7 have now’ seid Mr. Micawber 
“an immediate prospect of: something turning up" 


Many propre seem to have a touch of 
Mr. Micawber in them. 


They go along for years hoping that 
tomorrow will bring a solution to their 
problems. So they put off doing anything 
about them today. 


Many men, for example, are uneasy and 
worried because they don’t have enough 
life insurance. They intend to take out a 
substantial policy some day, but they 
don’t feel they can afford it now. 


First one expense and then another 


comes along to use up their ready cash. 
So they put off buying the insurance again 
and again, hoping the money for it will 
turn up next year. 


It was to help people meet such situa- 
tions that The Travelers developed its 
monthly premium plan. Under this plan, 
many a man has been able to go ahead 
and get the life insurance he always 
wanted, and pay for it out of income. 


Many business organizations use a vari- 
ation of this plan, called the salary allot- 


ment plan, to help their steady employees 
buy life insurance. The business deducts 
monthly premiums from pay, and turns 
them over to The Travelers in one sum. 
This plan benefits both employers and 
employees. A Travelers representative will 
be glad to explain it more fully. 

Moral: Insure in The Travelers. 

The Travelers Insurance Company, The 
Travelers Indemnity Company, The 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 
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UNISTEEL BODY 


—fused solidly together, top, bottom and sides 
—providing safety with style which glorifies 
steel construction 
THE “BATHTUB” on the General Motors proving ground 
is only one among scores of tests used to check engineering 
features on new cars. 


KNEE-ACTION 


—the true gliding ride—makes every mile you 
travel more comfortable and assures better 


( ye on the General Motors control of steering in emergency 


\_J proving ground —in the tre- 








search laboratories — along the assembly | pevormance ofthe new cars withthe nafety of 
; smooth and powerfully sure straight-line stops 
line —men are busy working to the same 

broad purpose. Their steady aim is to give 

the public extra value. The benefits of these activities 


are clearly shown in what you get for what you pay 


(GENERAL Motors Mi 


a—_ 


TURRET TOP 


— puts the safety of solid steel over your head 
in every closed car of the General Motors 
family 


AN ARMY OF EXPERTS mans every General Motors 
plant— specialists who insure the value of the whole by 


building worth into each part. 
NO DRAFT VENTILATION 


—keeps the air you breathe bealthfully free from 
drafts and makes driving safer by keeping the 
inside of the windshield and windows fog-free 


when you buy any car in the GM 
STREAMLINE STYLING family. How well these cars serve 


—, 


~—matched to the popular taste, and approved 


by millions of car-owners as the expression of human needs a for more comfort os more 


modern beauty of design 


[] [TN safety — better performance —is known 
by millions of car-owners. The next time 
you buy a car, remember — General Motors means 

Good Measure. 
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GENERAL MOTORS: 


LOWEST-PRICED 


ACA/Y (VUTVALUES THEM ALL ! 





EIGHT 





O MATTER what you plan to pay for a 
N car, stop, look, and listen before you 
buy. Stop at a Pontiac showroom. Look 
at the big, new, distinctive, low-priced 
Pontiac Eight. 
behind all its improvements and out- 


And listen to the story 


standing features. 
You'll learn a fact that you can 
prove by any comparison—this thrifty 
Silver Streak beauty outvalues them all! 
Safety Shift 


PONTIAC 


Gear Control (optional at 


BETTER LOOKING e« BETTER 


“ PONTIAC 


Y) BUILT® A 


slight extra cost) alone will convince 
you. The shifting lever is just a few 
inches from the wheel, clearing the front 
floor and simplifying shifting. And only 
Pontiac, among low-priced cars, provides 
it! Each Pontiac feature is equally 
impressive—the finest money can buy! 
Check these statements with a 10-minute 
ride. That’s all it takes to prove that the 
new 1938 Pontiac is America’s finest 


low-priced car! 


MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


BETTER BUY 


GENERAL MOTORS TERMS 
TO SUIT YOUR PURSE. 


== EIGHT 
























COMMUNICATION 


“Chicago calling Cairo”—as easy to-day as it was in 1917 to ‘phone the neighbor- 


ing town. While telephone service spreads its network around the world, radio 
penetrates remotest corners. Home-made crystal sets are replaced by powerful 
vacuum-tube receivers. Radio beams and short waves guide airplanes and ships. 
Teletypewriters transmit written messages by wire. Wire and radio carry photos 


Early broadcasting (1921) was erratic 


Piane-to-ground radio was 1917's feat Teletypewriters: 33 in 1917; 20,000, now “Delayed traffic’ was frequent in 


. 





Surging ahead with speed, efficiency and dramatic design, air transports, 
streamlined trains, transcontinental buses, trucks and private automobiles 
j 


carry the nation’s traffic. The rails, using Diesel, electric, and more efficient 





a 
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The Leviathan is now condemned for junk 


Robert Y. Richie 


steam power, set a fast pace for land travel. Buses, trucks, and passenger 
autos match speed with convenience of shipping. Passenger and freight boats 


Box-like buses of 1917 were hard riding 
steam to new oceanic records. 


Photos: 





“ : U. S. National M ; Baldwin Locomotive Works; 
Transportation marks the tempo of America eee. ee eee ee 
Westinghouse; White; Keystone 
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Cuuds Otis Elevator A&P 
staurants then, “counter lunches” now Crowded stores of 1917 discouraged sales Inspection of goods was not easy in 1917 


| B B l| T | () N Modern mass distribution brings speed, efficiency and effective design to appeal 
to buyers’ tastes. Brilliant open display with clearly-marked, colorful depart- 
ments for assembly-line products, super-markets for food and consumer goods, and large-scale distribution dominate the modern marketing 


scene. Well-lighted, roomy, air-conditioned stores make buying a pleasure. To-day’s selling joins the progress of modern production 
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Straight-line production in to-day’s kitchen cuts waste motion 


THE HOME Machines modernize the home. Methods learned in the factory bring 


efficiency and speed. Pre-fabrication of building materials brings mass 





production. Floor plans are simplified for greater convenience. Housewives cook, wash and iron mechanically 


in shorter time with better results. Automatic heating, air conditioning and radio add to home comfort 


Photos: Good Housekeeping Institute; General Electric; Westinghouse; Globe; Hirz; Keystone 





tsday’s ironing was a job Ice was messy, melted quickly | Furnaces made tedious chores 


ran by motors, but looked unchanged 





Twenty years ago and to-day—the high-lights 


of 


significant news! This running account of 


events that make present-day history—which 


1937 


first appeared in FORBES nearly two years 
ago—briefly points up the important news and 


developments of the preceding fortnight. 














BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








HALT? 


Business warily waits for signs of 
recession’s end. Industrial activity 
continues three-month lag through 
November, with production slacken- 
ing, wholesale commodity prices 
dropping, stock and bond prices 


hitting new lows for the year, and 
with passive pessimism deadening 
the air. But signs of spirited action 
in Washington rouse hope for ul- 
timate victory in battle against 
downward trend of economic forces. 
War against industrial depression is 
renewed with clear indications of 


Administration’s encouragement to 
private initiative. Wall Street sighs 
with relief as SEC shows concilia- 
tory attitude after flare-up between 
Chairman Douglas and Exchange 
President Gay dies down, and Fed- 
eral Reserve Board liberalizes stock 
trading rules. 





HOPE 


Allied forces of business and gov- 
ernment unite to lick business slump 
on three major fronts: 1. President 
Roosevelt urges extensive housing 
program to stimulate private capital 
in building and construction indus- 


tries. Plans call for reduction of 
financing costs, extension of mort- 
gage insurance, and expenditure of 
$16,000,000 for new housing. 2. 
Simultaneous encouragement to pri- 
vate utilities results in Edison 
Group’s announcement of two-year 


$112,000,000 expansion program. 


Further indications of Administra- 
tion-Utilities harmony comes with 
peace plan proposed by TVA’s op- 
ponent, Commonwealth & Southern. 
3. Secretary of Commerce Roper 
and Senate Finance Chairman Har- 
rison reassure business by declaring 
need for drastic tax revision. 





PEACE? 


Labor rallies to join capital in 
war against recession. A. F. of L. 
offers six-point program to sustain 
workers’ buying power and to stim- 
ulate industry. CIO’s Lewis urges 
co-operation with capital and en- 
dorses Administration’s housing and 


wages-and-hours bills. Inter-union 
peace parleys are adjourned with no 
apparent results as problem of com- 
peting unions in the same industries 
upsets plans for united labor front. 
National labor scene reveals vio- 
lence in bus drivers’ strike in six- 
teen states against Greyhound Lines. 
Mass picketing tactics are aban- 


doned by United Automobile Work- 
ers in Ford’s St. Louis plant as 
National Labor Relations Board’s 
regional office draws up a complaint 
against the company. New York 
State’s NLRB rules that employers 
as well as workers may petition for 
a poll, and gives recognized unions 
sole bargaining right for one year. 





RATES 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
hears pleas of U. S. railroads for 
increased rates to offset rising costs. 
Rail labor rises to support requests. 
Net income reports of railroads for 


October reveal 32.4 per cent. drop 
from corresponding 1936 levels, and 
carloadings decline to 1936 averages. 
But encouraging part of transporta- 
tion’s picture is air-express with 
new all-time high record of 67,673 
shipments during October—an in- 


crease of over 20 per cent. above 
the previous high month, Septem- 
ber. Another development of in- 
terest to aviation is introduction of 
Senate bill providing for ICC con- 
trol of airlines which brings up dis- 
cussion of present airline set-up. 





SHIFT 


World trade continues slightly 
out of balance with conflicts in Spain 
and China disrupting factors. While 
reciprocal trade agreement negotia- 
tions continue between Washing- 


favorable balance with exports ex- 
ceeding imports for the first time in 
ten months. October exports hit 
seven-year record with $108,745 ,000 
excess over October imports. Manu- 
factured products lead list of export 
items, with industrial machinery, 
vehicles, petroleum products and 
fruit close behind. Steel exports, 


despite production drop in the in- 
dustry to less than 30 per cent. of 
capacity, jumped to spectacular ten- 
month total of 2,864,063 tons—198 
per cent. increase over 1936 period 
and 40.9 per cent. over 1929. Japan 
offers leading market for scrap and 
pig iron, with the United Kingdom 
second-best customer. 





ton, London, and Ottawa, U. S. 
trade shows significant shift to 
BOUNTY 


Estimates point to largest cotton 
crop in U. S. history—over 18,000,- 
000 bales. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that production in six- 
teen out of twenty-one other 1937 


crops will exceed five-year average, 
1929-1934. Rice, beans and cane 
sugar are among farm commodities 
expected to give high yields. Mean- 
while, Senators debate farm bill for 
relief. Secretary Wallace objects to 
present draft of the measure. Rea- 


sons: Total cost might run more 
than $1,000,000,000 a year ; market- 
ing quota provisions are more re- 
strictive than necessary ; and unnec- 
essary compulsory control of cer- 
tain crops would result from strict 
adherence to bill’s provisions. 





JOBLESS 


While unemployment census paves 
way for estimate of nation’s jobless, 
employment rolls decrease as manu- 
facturing operations slow down. 
Steel shows decrease in jobs falling 


behind decrease in production as 
seven-month drop of 35 per cent. in 
production brings only 16 per cent. 
decrease in payrolls during the same 
period. WPA relief rolls increase 
by 1,500,000 in one November 
week, mostly in industrial states. 


Reports of a relief appropriation 
slash of $500,000,000 for 1938-1939 
budget causes concern for future 
welfare of unemployed. General un- 
employment crisis continues with 
scarcity of jobs for unskilled labor 
and scarcity of skilled-labor. 
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Twenty years ago finds the nation at war! And 
war brings in its train new problems and new 
solutions that have far-reaching effects on the 


nation’s history. This might have been a sum- 
mary of the high-lights of two weeks’ news— 
written by contemporaries twenty years ago. 


191] 





BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








QUESTIONS 


Congress settles down to work 
after brief vacation since war-de- 
claring session. Regular activities 
are neglected while Congressmen 
ask pertinent questions: What are 
Administration’s policies on labor 


———— 


and operation of transportation facil- 
ities? What are reasons for shortage 
of railroad cars and shortage of 
army rifles for U. S. troops? An- 
other question gains importance as 
rapidly increasing numbers of Gov- 
ernment boards and bureaus call 
Congressional attention to drastic 


need for co-ordination of agencies. 
Although observers endorse Presi- 
dent Wilson’s motives in emergency 
measures, they stress Government’s 
obligation to provide well-integrated 
regulatory system. Meanwhile, busi- 
ness men give whole-hearted co- 
operation to Administration in crisis. 





ANSWERS 


Direct result of European conflict 
felt in all lines of American industry. 
Government allots steel orders— 
150,000 tons in one day—while coal 
shortage continues to check full pro- 
duction. U. S. Steel Corp. drops to 
85 per cent. of capacity as fuel-less 


fires cool. Bethlehem Steel reports 
$600,000,000 worth of business, in 
contrast to $25,000,000 during the 
corresponding period of 1913. All 
mills get ready to rush tremendous 
shipments of ship plates—1,100,000 
tons by February 1, 1918—greater 
production in two months by 350,- 
000 tons than during all of 1916. 


Government orders help shoe in- 
dustry as one company reports over 
30 per cent. of manufacturing equip- 
ment in constant use for war work. 
Automotive Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense cuts 1918 
production of pleasure automobiles 
from 40 to 60 per cent. Reason: 
Concentration on truck production. 





HARMONY 


Labor and capital co-operate in 
war work to help Allied cause. 
Shortage of man-power in skilled 
and unskilled capacities continues as 
Army enlistments rise. Foreign la- 


bor in U. S. presents problem: The 
difficulty of replacing departing 
skilled craftsmen. One “independ- 
ent” steel company’s payroll in- 
cludes 60 per cent. Austrians; pos- 
sibility of declaration of war on 
Austria-Hungary might result in 


severe labor shortage in the com- 
pany. Considering another prob- 
lem, the Government examines la- 
bor supply—by occupation and 
geographical location—in effort to 
obtain proper adjustment in agri- 
culture and industry. 





TRAVEL 


Public is urged to “travel less” in 
effort to relieve shipping facilities. 
Railroad Board announces “all rail- 
roads east of Chicago will be pooled 
to extent necessary to furnish maxi- 
mum freight movement.” Board 
takes over further jurisdiction as 


American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion yields operating control of 
25,000 miles of suburban track and 
16,000 miles of interurban railroads. 
Rail heads accept both actions as 
final surrender of private interests 
to the nation and believe threat of 
full Government control is over. In 
Congress, however, Representative 


Sabath of Illinois introduces bill to 
provide for Government operation 
of railroads, and coal mines during 
continuance of war. And railroads 
wait for another action as Interstate 
Commerce Commission postpones 
hearings of rail plea for higher rates 
while two unions demand 40 per 
cent. wage increase. 











EXPORTS 


Continuing favorable trade balance 
shows October’s exports leading im- 
ports by $321,000,000—highest since 
January. Gold leaves the country 
for fourth consecutive month, with 
an export excess amounting to 


nearly $7,000,000. Regarding im- 
ports, President Wilson’s proclama- 
tion orders licensing of all items by 
War Trade Board; Germany’s 
South American investments will 
be hit directly because of U. S. 
dominance in that buying market. 
Meanwhile, U. S. Shipping Board’s 


first annual report reveals vast ex- 
tent of shipbuilding plans: Govern- 
ment is constructing 1,118 vessels 
in 116 shipyards at a cost of nearly 
$1,000,000,000. Production for 1918 
is estimated to be eight times ton- 
nage delivered in 1916. U.S. Cus- 
toms retain 91 German ships. 





FOOD 


“Wheatless” and “meatless” days 
urged on public to conserve war- 
necessary commodities. Food Ad- 
ministrator Herbert Hoover pre- 
dicts increase in flour production as 
normal delivery of wheat begins, but 


he asserts that wheat surplus is gone 
and that future shipments to Allies 
will have to come from savings. 
Under Food Control Act, profits of 
all manufacturers and wholesalers 
of foods are limited; Government 
acts to regulate five leading meat 
packers by restricting their profits 


to 2.5 per cent. U. S. suffers short- 
age of sugar, and cotton sells at rec- 
ord-breaking price of 30 cents a 
pound, while in Rome the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture pre- 
dicts bumper world crops of corn, 
oats, potatoes, rice, sugar beets, 
flaxseed and tobacco. 











COSTS 


Purchasing power of dollar drops 
to lowest levels since war began. 
Stocks and bonds lag below 1915 
and 1916 levels. Glimmer of hope 


appears in financial circles as in- 
vestments in Federal Reserve Banks 
increase by $54,200,000; net de- 
posits by $31,800,000. Meanwhile, 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
announces budget for 1919 fiscal 


year: $13,504,357,939. “Military 
establishment” remains the largest 
single item—$6,615,936,553—neces- 
sary to maintain U. S. armed forces 
in the war. Sales of Liberty Loans 
to date produce $6,000,000,000. 
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The 

Office Boy 
hears more 
than you do 





HE boss is making an awful mistake, 

Johnny. He keeps complaining about 
how busy he is—and he climbs out of ap- 
pointments he ought to keep. And honest, 
kid, it isn’t necessary at all. 

“Over there at Robinson & Robinson I 
didn’t work half as hard as I’m working now. 
Hardly ever got stuck at night—and I was a 
big help to young Mr. Robinson, too. I had 
time to be his assistant. He always used an 
Ediphone. If an idea occurred to him about 
something he wanted to do next week, he'd 
tell it to his Ediphone and I'd remind him 
when the time came. He answered most of 
his mail with one reading—he’d read the let- 
ter and voice-write his answer right away — 
just as easy as using his telephone. 

“Honest, I wish the boss would get wise to 
himself. There’s no sense in making the old 
brain tackle a detail three times when it can 
be handled once on an Ediphone. Goodness 
knows that I’m no worshipper of the Ma- 
chine Age, but I don’t get any fun chewing 
the end of my pencil during the day and 
then hustling around like mad at five o’clock. 
I think I'll talk to the boss about Ediphone. 
There’s no reason why he shouldn’t start to 
get something out of it right away.” 

“ “ “ 


An Ediphone permits you to handle instruc- 
tions, memos, inquiries, letters, reminder- 
dates instantly...increases your personal 
business capacity 20% to 50%. Use it for 
every activity where “your voice points the 
way.” Investigate! Telephone the Ediphone, 
your city, or write Dept. H107, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 
Ldipnone 
PREFERENCE FOR EDIPHONE PERSISTS 
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Who will finance the world of to-morrow? 


(Continued from page 50) 


speculation in securities and commod- 
ities, serving an essential economic 
purpose, that it seems superfluous to 
stress the difference here. The dis- 
tinction has been so concisely ex- 
pressed by Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the Chase National Bank, 
however, that his words bear repeti- 
tion : 

“The difference between specula- 
tion and gambling is that in gambling 
artificial and unnecessary risks are 
created, whereas in speculation the 
risks already exist and the question 
is simply who shall bear them.... 

“The speculator is a risk bearer. 
He takes a risk which somebody else 
wishes to get rid of. And he takes 
it because he thinks he can make a 
profit by so doing. He is not a 
philanthropist ; he is a moneymaker, 
or hopes to be. He is a successful 
speculator to the extent that his judg- 
ment as to the nature of the risk is 
good judgment. ... 

“To the extent that speculation is 
informed, to the extent that specula- 
tors trade within the limit of their 
ability to bear risks, to the extent that 
stock transactions are carried on by 
men of knowledge and experience and 
courage, the stock market is made 
safer, the whole body of investors is 





made safer, the collection of funds tor 
industrial use from a wide body of 
people is made safer and easier, 
and our general economic life is 
served... .” 

The most serious barrier to con- 
tinued progress, as I see it, lies in the 
persistent condemnation of specula- 
tion and in the unjustified restric- 
tions on the profit incentive. 

Because of temporary losses result- 
ing from speculative excesses, a natu- 
ral human trait has been denounced as 
evil and dangerous. Sight has been 
lost of the tremendous social benefits 
gained from inventions and discover- 
ies brought to fruition. 

Reviewing the blighting regimen- 
tation of NRA days, labor disturb- 
ances of the past year and all man- 
ner of government interference under 
the guise of “planned economy,” we 
may hesitate to forecast that progress 
of the 1917-1927 decade will be dupli- 
cated in the next ten years; but so 
long as our heritage of freedom in- 
spires men and women to _ rebel 
against stagnation we need not aban- 
don faith in American initiative. 

We need only to realize more clear- 
ly that all humanity’s material re- 
quirements still exist and that to dis- 
cover them we need only to preserve 
the inspiration that has made pos- 
sible unprecedented progress of the 
past—industrial freedom, the profit 
motive and unfettered speculation. 


EMPLOYEES PRESENT CUP TO B. C. FORBES 





B. C. Forbes receives silver cup and signed illuminated scroll at Twentieth 
Anniversary Party, gift of all Fornes employees, from George Wolf, asso- 


ciate editor and oldest employee in point-of-service, 


“in appreciation of his 


untiring efforts, unfaltering courage, and willing self-sacrifice in establish- 


ing .. 


. and maintaining his organization in accordance with the democratic 


and humane principles he so ceaselessly publicly advocates.” 








The old mill stream’s current 
now flows through the AIR 


ah 


OILING half as hard as his ances- 
"ee an American worker accom- 
plishes 40 times as much. Housewives 
press buttons, no longer bending over 
brooms and tubs. Factories can draw 
their power from coal or water hundreds 
of miles away. 

A single power system can serve 200,000 
square miles. Borne on steel towers that 
are termite-proof, storm-proof and fire- 
proof, mighty networks carry the invis- 
ible servant that has trans- 
formed the modern world. 

And each year that ser- 


USs 





vant works for less. In the last ten years 
the average domestic electric rate has 
been reduced 32.7%; the average family’s 
bill is now only 9 cents a day. 

Steel has played a tremendous part. 
New alloy steels of great strength have 
made possible high-pressure steam boilers 
and turbines—cost-reducers. Steel has 
fashioned 200 million electric flat-irons, 
10 million electric refrigerators, and 9 
million washing machines. Not just ordi- 

AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ~* 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * 
DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY .- 


COMPANY - SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA STEEL COM- 
PANY - CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY 
OIL WELL SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE COAL, 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
United States Steel Corporation Subs:diaries 





nary steel, but specially developed steels 
from which can be stamped parts that 
are both light and strong—sheets that 
take and hold enamel well—stainless al- 
loys that stay bright forever. New and 
better steels like these grew from the 
combined efforts of the men in United 
States Steel’s 89 laboratories and the 
workers in the mills. 

If you have a steel problem in your 
business, we invite you to “put it up to 
Steel.” Any of the Compa- 
nies listed will welcome your 
inquiry. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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we call International House, such 

an atmosphere of fellowship can 
be developed, is it too difficult to be- 
lieve that the extension of the same 
tolerant spirit over wide areas of the 
earth is beyond the purposeful intel- 
ligence of mankind? For myself I 
have no hesitancy in answering that 
question. I believe that the day will 
come when tolerance will be substi- 
tuted for bitterness in ordering the 
affairs of this world. . . . I believe 
that we can yet make this world a 
worthy and beautiful home to live in 
instead of a place to fight and starve 
in. —Joun D. RocKEFELLER, Jr. 


|’ in this world in miniature, which 


You can’t coast uphill, and no one 
is going to take you up on his handle- 
bars. The wheel of fortune is a bicycle 
and spins only when you pedal it 
yourself. —Romer’s THINKER. 


Business is only an exchange of 
goods. If we industrialists want the 
American farmer to be our customer, 
we must find a way to become his 
customer. —HEnry Forp. 


At this time civilizations are being 
tested and those that are not on a 
secure foundation are toppling and 
will topple. England and America 
to-day, which were built on a secure 
foundation of goodness and mercy, 
are surviving. 

—HItyer H. Straton, D.D. 


None are too wise to be mistaken, 
but few are so wisely just as to ac- 


knowledge and correct their mistakes, 


and especially the mistakes of preju- 
dice. —Borrow. 


Never attempt to bear more than 
one kind of trouble at once. Some 
people bear three kinds—all they 
have had—all they have now, and all 
they ever expect to have. 

—Epwarp Everett HaALte. 


Industrially, there is no possible 
way in which anybody can forecast 
the limits of what can be accomplished 
by the law of progress. . . . Life itself 
is motion, life is activity. You are 
never going to get an industry in the 
shape where it will be running along 
without life unless it is running down. 
—Cnartes F. KettTeRING, vice- 
president, General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 


Laziness travels so slowly Poverty 
soon overtakes him. —FRANKLIN. 


The man who questions opinion 
is wise; the man who quarrels with 
facts is a fool. —FRANK A. GARBUTT. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


AAT. 



















TEN COMMANDMENTS OF SUCCESS 


1. Work hard. Hard work is the 
best investment a man can make. 

2. Study hard. Knowledge enables 
a man to work more intelligently and 
effectively. 

3. Have initiative. Ruts often deep- 
en into graves. 

4. Love your work. Then you will 
find pleasure in mastering it. 

5. Be exact. Slipshod methods 
bring slipshod results. 

6. Have the spirit of conquest. 
Thus you can successfully battle and 
overcome difficulties. 

7. Cultivate personality. Person- 
ality is to a man what perfume is to 
the flower. 

8. Help and share with others. The 
real test of business greatness lies in 
giving opportunity to others. 

9. Be democratic. Unless you feel 
right toward your fellowmen, you can 
never be a successful leader of men. 

10. In all things do your best. The 
man who has done his best has done 
everything. The man who has done 
less than his best, has done nothing. 

—IMPROVEMENTS. 


Sportsmanship and fair play in 
business, in politics, in religion, in 
the game of life itself, are funda- 
mentally essential to happiness and 
progress in our democracy. 
—Dona cp D. Davis, president, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 





A TEXT 


So teach us to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.—Pslams 90:12. 


Sent in by I. Mueller, Chicago, 
Ill. What is your favorite text? 
A Forses book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 














Admittedly our highly organized 
industrial system has brought high 
standards of physical living, but does 
the job in the modern factory satisfy 
the range of human instincts that it 
should? I think that it can be made 
to do so, but if the effort is too long 
postponed we shall see our people 
turning to mass movements foreign 
to American traditions—Dr. Harotp 
W. Dopps, president, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


Train your children in the way 
they should go. Call upon the Al- 
mighty to assist you in using good 
judgment and then hope for the best. 

—K. V. P. PHILOSOPHER. 


The customer has become the real 
chairman of the board of every pro- 
gressive enterprise.—BrucE BarTON. 


’Tis easier to flourish than to fight. 
—DryveEN. 


Let him who is houseless not pull 
down the house of another, but let 
him work diligently and build one 
for himself, thus by example assur- 
ing that his own shall be safe from 
violence when built. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


The man who can put himself in 
the place of other men, who can un- 
derstand the workings of their minds, 
need never worry about what the 
future has in store for him. 

—Owen D. Youna. 


Our task is not to just live and 
make the best of it, but to live and 
make the most of it. 

—Harry N. Hormes, D.D. 


During the past thirty years, peo- 
ple from all civilized countries of the 
earth have consulted me. I have 
treated many thousand patients. 
Among all those in the second half 
of life, that is to say over thirty-five, 
there has not been one whose prob- 
lem in the last resort, was not that 
of finding a religious outlook on life. 
It is safe to say that every one fell 
ill because he had lost that which 
living religions of every age have 
given to their followers, and none of 
them has been really healed who did 
not regain his religious outlook. 

—Car JUNG. 


A clever memory is not equal to a 
clumsy pen. —CHINESE PROVERB. 


Gratitude—not base, fawning hu- 
mility, its distant cousin, but honest 
gratitude—is one of the finest senti- 
ments of the human heart. 

—Tue TorcuH. 




















“Gs there a Santa Claws?” 


(The following Christmas classic first appeared as 
an editorial in the New York “Sun” September 
21, 1897. It is reprinted with special permission.) 


E take pleasure in answering at once and thus prom- 

inently the communication below, expressing at the 
same time our great gratification that its faithful author is 
numbered among the friends of The Sun: 


“Dear Editor: 


I am 8 years old. 

Some of my little friends say there is no 
Santa Claus. 

Papa says ‘If you see it in The Sun it’s 
so.” 

Please tell me the truth, is there a 
Santa Claus? 

Virginia O’Hanlon, 
115 West 95th Street” 


Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They have been 
affected by the skepticism of a skeptical age. They do not 
believe except they see. They think that nothing can be 





which is not comprehensible by their little minds. All 
minds. Virginia, whether they be men’s or children’s, are 
little. In this great universe of ours man is a mere insect, 
an ant, in his intellect, as compared with the boundless 
world about him, as measured by the intelligence capable 
of grasping the whole of truth and knowledge. 


Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists as certainly 
as love and generosity and devotion exist, and you know 
that they abound and give to your life its highest beauty 
and joy. Alas! how dreary would be the world if there were 
no Santa Claus! It would be as dreary as if there were no 
Virginias. There would be no childlike faith then, no poetry, 
no romance to make tolerable this existence. We should have 
no enjoyment, except in sense and sight. The eternal light 


with which childhood fills the world would be extinguished. 


Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as well not believe 
in fairies! You might get your papa to hire men to watch 
in all the Chimneys on Christmas eve to catch Santa Claus, 
but even if they did not see Santa Claus coming down, 
what would that prove? Nobody sees Santa Claus, but that 
is no sign that there is no Santa Claus. The most real 
things in the world are those that neither children nor 
men can see. Did you ever see fairies dancing on the lawn? 
Of course not, but that’s no proof that they are not there. 
Nobody can conceive or imagine all the wonders there are 
unseen and unseeable in the world. 


You tear apart baby’s rattle and see what makes the noise 
inside, but there is a veil covering the unseen world which 
not the strongest man, nor even the united strength of all 
the strongest men that ever lived, could tear apart. Only 
faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, can push aside that 
curtain and view and picture the supernal beauty and glory 
beyond. Is it all real? Ah, Virginia, in all this world there 
is nothing else real and abiding. 


No Santa Claus! Thank God he lives, and he lives forever. 
A thousand years from now, Virginia, nay, ten times ten 


thousand years from now, he will continue to make glad 


the heart of childhood. 


oka 


¢°9 


To keep alive the spirit of Christmas in the hearts of their children in the years 
to come, many parents own a “Christmas” life insurance policy as a part of their 
program of family protection. From such a policy your family would receive, 
for a certain number of years, money for their Christmas each year, just as though 
you were still “here” to make a gift yourself. Ask the New York Life representative 
in your community to tell you about it. Or, if you prefer, write to the Home Office 


at the address below. 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION...NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 





U.S. has more 
makings of 


prosperity 
than panic 





OES the 
threaten 


“Roosevelt recession” 

to degenerate 

“Roosevelt depression” ? 

At the beginning of this year I 

wrote: “The best forecast for 1937 

could be written by President Roose- 
velt.” 


into a 


That I would amend thus now: 
“The best forecast for 1938 could be 
written by Congress.” 

A year ago Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was uncrowned king of the United 
States, its undisputed overlord and 
master, its 
dictator. 


virtually untrammeled 

That is distinctly less true to-day. 
Congress no longer coughs every time 
he sneezes, no longer quails at his 
slightest bidding, no longer jumps 
through every hoop he waves, no 
longer rubber-stamps every bill his 
amateurish—not to say Communistic 
—legal henchmen hatch. 

“In Roosevelt we trust” is being 
changed to “In Congress we trust.” 

Thus far the attitude displayed in 
Congress is distinctly reassuring in 
respect to anti-business legislation— 
although not in respect to spending, 
politicians being the 
humans they are. 


species of 


President Roosevelt finally seems 
to be sincere in wanting to curb Fed- 
eral spending within the bounds of 
Federal income, after having earned 
the reputation of being the most prod- 
igal spender of the public’s money in 
all history. 

But business leaders who have had 
dealings with him are not unquestion- 
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ingly impressed by the sincereness of 
his proclaimed readiness to sheath his 
anti-business sword. Bluntly, they 
suspect that his less bellicose words 
have been induced by the rising na- 
tional resentment against political 
policies calculated to hurt business 
and to throw more people out of 
work. That he has had drummed into 
him the gravity of the downswing in 
industry and employment and _ the 
havoc wrought by the shrinkage of 
some. thirty billion dollars in the 
market value of securities, is re- 
vealed and reflected by his attempt 
to pass the recov- 
ery buck to men of 
affairs, in contrast 


ning, Congress was willing to eat 
out of his hand—a uniquely bounti- 
ful hand. But now that he is ceasing 
to be accepted as a miracle worker, 
Congress is reasserting its Constitu- 
tional independence. It apparently re- 
alizes that business cannot boom 
under constant Governmental bom- 
bardment, that it needs now, as never 
before since the New Deal took the 
helm, a “breathing spell’ of long 
duration. 

Meanwhile, some encouragement is 
afforded by the more rational be- 
haviour of security markets. 

During the latter part of Novem- 
ber and into December stock and bond 
quotations showed greater steadiness 
and strength. Occasional spasms of 
weakness failed to pry loose any ava- 
lanche of selling. Hence, the security 
outlook has brightened. 

It cannot be said that trade and 
industry have yet turned for the bet- 
ter. They usually lag behind the 
stock market's action. 

This writer looks for a sideways 
rather than a drastically downward 
movement during the first months of 
the coming year. 

Thereafter, in the absence of un- 
expected disturbing developments, a 
fresh forward movement should de- 
velop. We have far more (material) 
makings of prosperity than panic. 


THE QUARTERBACK PASSES THE BALL 





with his previous- 
ly-proclaimed boast 
that “we” deserved 
entire credit for 
recovery because 
“we planned it so.” 

Now that things 


have been going 
awry, he seeks to 
disclaim _responsi- 


bility and asks the 
public to look to the 
employing classes 
to rescue him and 
from 


the unfortunate 


the nation 


fruits of his “anti” 
policies. 
“All the 


loves a winner.” 


world 
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So long as Mr. 
Roosevelt was win- 


The Milwaukee Journal 


One interpretation of New Deal negotiations with business 
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TO AID AND PROTECT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTHEAST 

















WE. THE GOVERNORS... 


NA {CAROLINA | GOVERNOR OF ALABAMA 





TH a view to aiding industrial 
expansion of our section and the 
stabilization of employment we, the 
Governors of the Southeastern States, 
set forth the following objectives: 


@ 1 Equitable freight-rates as affect 
the Southeast. 


@ 2 Uniform taxation policies. 
@ 3 Friendly labor attitude between 


@ 4 Cooperation with Federal Govern- 
ment on proper major policies 
affecting industrial development. 


It will be our aim by working together 
on these objectives to maintain con- 
ditions favorable to sound industrial 
development so that the Southeast 
will reap the full benefits of the ever- 
increasing trend toward Industrial 








employer and employee. Decentralization. 





GOVERNOR OF KENTUCKY 





THE SOUTHEAST PAYS NO TRIBUTE 
TO WINTER 


What share of your profits does winter demand? What tribute is 
taken from your workers’ wages by snow and sleet and unrelenting 
cold ? 

The underlying factor behind the great trek of industry to the 
Southeast is its year round moderate climate, A climate that re- 
duces capital investment, cuts construction costs, and lowers pro- 
duction costs all along the line. A climate that makes possible better 
standards of living at lower living costs for both labor and manage- 
ment. Investigate the possibilities of a Southeastern location for 
your type of manufacture. On the basis of facts you will, inevitably, 
come to the conclusion that you can substantially increase profits 
by placing all or part of your production in the Southeast. And you 
will find our people ready and anxious to cooperate with you in 
making your enterprise a success. 








+ 
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Ocnnntee advantages which the 
Southeastern States offer to manu- 
facturers are: 

Unlimited supply of raw materials. 
Ample power at low rates. 


Excellent transportation facili- 
ties to growing markets. 


Native-born labor — efficient and 
reasonable. 


And especially, above all others, 


Unexcelled year ‘round moderate 
climate which makes possible: 


Lower living costs for better 
standards of living. 


Lower production costs. 
Lower construction costs. 
Lower capital investment. 


LAWRENCE WOOD ROBERT. JR. 


Industrial Consultant 
Southeastern Covernors Conference 
Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia 
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$$ IN 


INVENTIONS 





The Electric Eye Again—as, Mercury Detectors 
—(ther News of New Products, Materials 


present-day trends in various lines 

of activity have been described and 
their significance noted. As new prod- 
ucts appear on the market, we natu- 
rally find them in keeping with these 
trends. 


Electric Eye Turns G-Man 


For instance, the electric eye has 
been used once more to make a mod- 
ern burglar alarm for shops, office 
building tenants, garages, hotels, 
homes, and even chicken houses. 
And, in keeping with the trend to- 
ward producing packaged, ready-to- 
use equipment which needs little or 
no skilled labor for installation, this 
alarm can be completely set up by the 
rankest amateur in a few minutes. 

The principle, of course, is already 
well established. A beam of light, 
made invisible by a filter screen, is 


[orescr-tay tren this issue the 


directed from a light source in any 
desired direction across a room, and 
focused on the eye, in another cor- 
ner. When it is intercepted, it sets 
in operation a mechanism which 
sounds a gong, siren or other noise- 
maker, in any part of the building, 

30th the light source and the “eye” 
are plugged into an ordinary electric 
outlet, and the whole is easily in- 
stalled under a table top, desk, book- 
self, or similar place where it is com- 
pletely hidden. (1-1215) 


For Safer Working Conditions 


Progress toward safer and more 
comfortable working conditions for 
workmen is one of the major de- 
velopments of recent years. A meter 
for determining the presence of com- 
bustible gas is an example. This, too, 
by the way, is in compact form and 
looks like a folding camera. It is 








@ ASF. Units, equipped 
with SSCS Bearings, are 
used on all other cars. 








@ Built by Electro-Motive 
Corp. for The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
Way System. 





Once more SKF Bearings play an outstand- 
ing part in maintaining one of the world's fastest 
long-distance train schedules. For Santa Fe, in rec- 


ognizing the dependable performance of SKF 


Bearings on other high-speed trains, specified them 





oakKF 


Bearings 





run between Chicago and Los Angeles. 
Industries, Inc., Front St. & Erie Ave., Phila., Pa. 


for the power cars and traction motors of The 
Super-Chief, which makes the 2300-mile, 3934-hour 


SKF 


3951 
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carried around because it 


easily 
weighs less than three pounds. 

To make a test, the worker simply 
turns a single control and operates 
a piston-type pump to draw in a sam- 


ple of air. The gas concentration is 
immediately readable on an indicating 
meter on the front of the instrument. 
It should be useful in public utili- 
ties, paint and varnish plants, chem- 
ical by-product plants and iron and 
steel mills; and it is especially well 
adapted to use by municipalities for 
investigating fire hazards, testing 
sewers and manholes, etc. (2-1215) 


Mercury Vapor Detector 


In this same field comes a mer- 
cury vapor detector to protect work- 
ers from mercurial poisoning. 

It operates on the principle that 
selenium sulphide turns dark when 
exposed to metallic mercury vapor, 
the degree of darkening depending 
on the density of the mercury vapor, 
the velocity and temperature of the 
air passing over the surface and the 
length of exposure. 

The device consists of a metal cone 
with a 25-watt red lamp in the base, 
and a paper-holder, to which a strip 
of selenium sulphide paper is at- 
tached, at the top. Air is drawn in 
through the cone, the lamp keeps the 
temperature fairly constant, and a 
cylinder mounted around the paper- 
holder prevents cross drafts. When 
the paper is removed, its color is 
compared with a color chart, and the 
concentration of mercury determined. 

Even in factories where elaborate 
ventilating systems and other precau- 
tions are used, this detector is prov- 
ing useful. (3-1215) 


Say It With Pictures 


In this age, when the tendency is 
to tell the story in pictures, another 
meter, this time with a dual purpose, 
should interest many. It is an ex- 
posure meter to insure the taking of 
the best possible still or motion pic- 
tures under all conditions, and it can 
be converted into a light meter to 
measure light in offices or homes. 

Among the new and outstanding 
features claimed by the maker is the 
use of a hood which limits the angle 
of light received to approximately 
that of a camera, and which is slipped 
over the instrument, when not in 
use, to protect the face and light cell. 

A direct-reading scale is provided, 
giving exposure readings for the most 
popular films, and the calculator has 
to be used only for other films and 
speeds. (4-1215) 


For Heavy Models 


For the picture-taker who photo- 
graphs industrial parts and motors in 
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Let us help you maintain your 


ayroll Records.. 


in accord with the requirements of the 
Federal Social Security Act and 
Related State Legislation 
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AYROLL RECORDS that exist 
today in the average business 
fall far short of supplying all of the 
information that employers will be 
required to report to governmental 
departments under the provisions 
of Federal and State Social Security 
Legislation. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Ac- 
counting Machines are equipped to 
provide all necessary records re- 
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quired by the new legislation in- 
cluding Employees’ Pay Checks (or 
envelopes), Employees’ Earnings 
Records and Payrolls in a single 
operation. 

These machines are eminently 
qualified for this type of accounting 
work because of their ability to 
write, cross-calculate and accumu- 
late in a single operation the figures 
and other information required by 
the new legislation 
and needed by em- 
ployers for effective 
administrative con- 
trol. Underwood 
Elliott Fisher is pre- 
pared to cooperate 
in meeting all of the 
accounting require- 
ments of the Federal 


* 


Social Security Act and Related 
State Legislation. For further infor- 
mation on this important subject, 
just mail the coupon. No obligation 
to you. 

e e s 
Underwood Elliott Fisher makes 
three distinct types of accounting 
machines with a wide variety of 
models in each. It maintains an or- 
ganization qualified to assist all in- 
dustry in using them at their highest 
peak of efficiency. Every Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Machine is backed by 
nation-wide, company-owned serv- 
ice facilities. 


Accounting Machine Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER CO. 


Accounting Machines... Typewriters... Adding Ma- 
chines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


: : Underwood Elliott Fisher 






Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business City 


Name 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Accounting Machine Division 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please supply further information concerning the de- 


velopment and maintenance of necessary employee records under 
the Federal Social Security Act and Related State Legislation. 





Address. 





Sian FM 12-15-37 
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..- you ride the 
Western Electric Voiceways! 


When you travel on these sixteen major airlines, Western 
Electric’s flying telephone is your staunch friend. It ad- 
vises your pilot of changing weather—enables him to talk 
with airports—helps him to bring you through on schedule. 

This radio telephone equipment—an outgrowth of Bell 
Telephone making — is a worthy member of a large 
family of sound-transmission products. 


Western Electric 


LEADERS IN SOUND-TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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| shops, there is a special truck on 
wheels that can be readily moved, 
when loaded, to take advantage of 
the best lighting conditions, out of 
the way of workmen. 

It consists of two platforms. Small 
and medium-sized engines are placed 
_on the upper platform—thirty inches 
from the floor. When this is re- 
moved, or dropped down to rest on 
the lower platform, the height is only 
eighteen inches from the floor. The 
truck will hold 3,000 pounds; size, 
24 by 42 inches. (5-1215) 


Better Electrical Products 


In the plastics field, which is being 
widely cultivated, constant improve- 
ments are taking place as materials 
are adapted to new uses. An im- 
proved thermoplastic material for low 
loss purposes offers marked advan- 
tages for many electrical products 
and equipment parts, such as tube 
bases, terminal and connector blocks, 
we are told, including uniformity in 
molding, freedom from crazing or 
surface difficulties, permanence of 
dimension, and high resistance to wa- 


ter, acids and alkalis. (6-1215) 





For Hard Drilling 


As new metal alloys have appeared, 
new tools have had to be developed 
to handle them. An example is a 
small, low-speed, ball-bearing drill for 
use with stainless steel, Monel and 
other very hard metals in this group. 

Only 13 inches long and weigh- 
ing 6% pounds, its capacity in steel 
is one-quarter inch and in hardwood 
one-half inch. It provides ample 
torque for the toughest steel-drilling 
applications. (7-1215) 

—A. M. Forses 


* 





Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 


| 1917 Trailers were home-made affairs. 
You had to cook and eat out-of-doors 
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in Dashing Style and Action 


Oldsmobile popularity has been growing for forty years. 
It dates wall to the earliest days of the motor car. The 
same insistence on quality, the same progressiveness in en- 
gineering, the same accent on style that made Oldsmobile 
a popular favorite forty years ago make it the choice of 


those who want everything that’s new and modern today. 












(left) Curved 
Dash Olds- 
mobile —first 
quantity- 
uality pro- 
uction car. 


1910 








aene 














(left) The earliest trends (above) In 1910, the Oldsmobile 








of today’s motor car styles “Limited” established a new 
were forecast by this 1927 standard of motor car luxury. 
Oldsmobile—one of the This big, powerful car was years 
finest cars of its time in ahead of its time in engineering, 
quality, style and action. dependability and performance. 
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LDSMOBIL 


AMERICA’S OLDEST MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURER CELEBRATES ITS 
FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 


























AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 





Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 
at any previous time since July, 1937. 


1. Albany, N. Y. 4. Holyoke, Mass. 

2. Trenton, N. J. 5. Fresno, Calif. 

3. Springfield, Mo. 6. Pueblo, Colo. 
7. Jackson, Miss. 


8. Hutchinson, Kan. 
9. Abilene, Tex. 
10. Greenville, Miss. 
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HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 8 LATEST CONDITIONS 








iy [_] : 


Continued improvement Little or no change in 
one month or more ratio to last year 


1400) QY 


Recent improvement Trend continues down 
(may be temporary) one month or more 


Best territories 
B 
Second -best 
Cc 
Next-best 


The poorest territories 





FORBES BEST SALES-SPOTS 


DECEMBER 15, 1937 








Territory V 


v) 





(@ene 





indi lis, Ind. 2% Kal Mich. 





Columbus, Ohio Hamilton, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio 3« Bay City, Mich. 
Dayton, Ohio S* Lima, Ohio 6+ 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Quincy, fll. 





Territory | 
Houston, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Shreveport, La. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 

Port Arthur, Tex. 
Pueblo, Col. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

— Wichita Falls, Tex. 





















as Best territories Fourth-best 
A Second -best Fifth-best 





Springfield, Il. 2 


Ft. Wayne, ind. 2* Danville, tll. 29 
Canton, Ohio 3« | Zanesville, Ohio 3« 
South Bend, Ind. 2* Steubenville, Ohio S« 
Saginaw, Mich. Bloomington, lil. 
East St. Louis, Ill. «Middletown, Ohio 4+ 
Champaign, lll. 2¢ 
Springfield, Ohio 2* Urbana, lll. 2+ 
Terre Haute, Ind. 2« 
Decatur, tll. 2+ 


Wichita, Kan. « Enid, Ola. 3« 
Springfield, Mo. Sedalia, Mo. 
Joplin, Mo. 2+ 





Pittsburg, Kan. 
Muskogee, Okla. 3« Bartlesville, Okla. 3e 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 3¢ independence, Kan. 
Hutchinson, Kan. Guthrie, Okla. « 








G 


*Stars and numbers indicate number of suc- 
cessive times cities have been high-spotted. 












































ile, Tenn. 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Durham, N. C. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Danville, Va. 
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Purchasing agent speaks out on “service” 
Joseph Sawyer 


ever compile a list of universal 

‘“Don’ts for Salesmen,” high up on 
the list I should recommend, “Don’t 
mention service!” 

This may seem like dashing cold 
water on the efforts of those bright- 
eyed sales managers who lie awake 
nights thinking of new ways to dis- 
guise or flavor the bare essential 
necessity of selling goods. 

But in the relationship between 
buyer and seller, no word has been 
abused more than “service.” It has 
been literally bandied about from 
pillar to post until it has become a 
well-nigh meaningless symbol, prat- 
tled by every competing salesman 
who cannot think of any other con- 
structive selling argument. 

Furthermore, far from being the 
elegant gesture which it is intended to 
be, in 90 per cent. of the cases serv- 
ice is a commodity which is bought 
and sold at a price. When salesmen 
begin to talk of service as if it were 
some heaven-sent gift granted solely 
to their own company, from which it 
is disbursed to a waiting world, in 
nine out of ten cases competing com- 
panies will offer exactly the same 
service on practically identical terms. 

To many sales managers this may 
seem like a daring charge to utter; 
but a few examples will make the 
point clear. 


An Hour for 25 Minutes 


|’ a Sales Managers’ Club should 


One big machinery company fur- 
nishes service on its machines pro- 
vided the buyer contracts for one of 
various service agreements, all of 
which are invoiced at differing rates. 
Furthermore, in the prices charged 
for supplies this same company has 
been so fortunate in reaping the ad- 
vantages of patent protection that 
buyers are wondering how much 
longer they will have to continue 
paying through the nose for these 
products. Small wonder indeed that 
service is offered at these prices! 

Another organization recently had 
occasion to send one of its service 
men on a local call to repair a minor 
adjustment. The customer duly 
signed the repairman’s slip for the 
twenty-five minutes which were re- 
quired to fix the broken part. Great 
was the purchasing agent’s consterna- 
tion when he received a_ service 
charge for one hour’s repair work. 
The machinery company willingly ex- 
plained that it makes a minimum 
service charge for one hour’s work 


regardless of how little time the ser- 
vice man may spend on the call. That 
is service—with a vengeance! 

Still another company maintains 
branch offices in all important cities. 
Yet in the ninth largest city of the 
land, the company maintains a hustl- 
ing sales office—but not a single re- 
pairman ! 

However, this does not mean that 
the selling process is totally devoid 
of service, in the true sense. 


That WOULD Be Service! 


For instance, suppose that a chem- 
ical company plans to run a certain 
“batch” in the evening shift. At 
4 P. M. the buyer finds that in some 
way or other the supply of one essen- 
tial ingredient has been depleted, and 
telephones his supplier. All the 
vendor’s trucks are out on the road 
and his shipping room is just closing. 

Yet if he assembled the material, 
packed and wrapped it carefully, en- 
gaged an outside trucking concern, 
staked his all on getting the material 
to the chemical company in time for 
the evening batch, and invoiced it in 
the regular manner, then that would 
be real service. 

In another instance, office-supply 
salesmen had been trying to interest 
a purchasing agent in staples and 
stapling machines for a long time, 
without success. The reason was sim- 
ple. For some years a young man 
who had an agency in the town had 
offered his stapling machines and 
supplies always at lowest competitive 
prices. But the main reason for his 
continued popularity was service. He 
repaired stapling machines at any 
time without charge—no matter how 
long they had been in use. If he 
could not make the repairs within a 
day, he replaced the machine. 

These are examples of service in 
its pure and unadulterated form. It 
requires a certain flexibility of action 
and quickness of decision which, un- 
fortunately, is too often lacking. And 
service becomes really meaningful 
only when one can attach to it some- 
thing specific, unique or definite. 

Really original salesmen will have 
little difficulty in understanding the 
modern purchasing agent’s impa- 
tience at this giant smoke-screen 
which the sales fraternity have chosen 
to erect. And alert sales managers 
can give no more constructive advice 
to salesmen—youthful fledglings as 
well as old-timers—than to say: “Be- 
ware the ubiquitous term service.” 














He Carries a Hod... 
Yet He Works 
Wonders in Money 
Management! 


; 3 


For every budgetary problem that perplexes his 
employer this man solves three! With his modest 

ay as an unskilled worker he keeps five persons 
coche, well-fed, decently clothed. He’s paying 
for a small but comfortable home. He puts part 
of each pay check in the bank. 

If you think that doesn’t take skill in money 
management just ask yourself how much you 
could accomplish on Ais wage. And there are 
thousands like him—truck drivers, machine 
operators, laborers. Necessity has taught them 
to work wonders on slender incomes. 

But these men live close to the shadow of 
sudden emergency. An accident, a long lay off, 
any circumstances which interfere with their 
ability to earn, and their slender reserves melt 
away rapidly. Budgetary skill doesn’t help them 
then—they need money help, quickly. 

At Household Finance any responsible worker 
can borrow on his future earning power. He 
needs no collateral, no co-signers or endorsers. 
He obtains what he needs at reasonable cost 
under the businesslike Household Finance Plan. 
The loan can be repaid in small monthly install- 
ments. Household Finance will serve him as 
“Doctor of Family Finances,’’ as it served more 
than half a million families last year. 

Through a broad educational program in home 
money management and buymanship, Household 
Finance shows thousands of wage-earners how 
to get more from their incomes. Many schools 
and colleges use Household’s publications as 
texts and reference works. 


Booklets Sent Free 
As an employer or supervisor of employes you 
will be interested in the full story of Household 
Finance's service to wage-earners. We will gladly 
send copies of Household’s publications and 
complete information on the important role 
played by this company in today’s industrial 
society. Please use the convenient coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 228 branches in 148 cities 


HOuSEHOLD FINANCE CorPORATION, Dept. FM-12 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me without obligation full information on 
Household Finance's family reconstruction program. 


Name 
Address 
City State 
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Looking Forward 


There is just one reason why this company has 
been consistently developing the units of its gen- 
erating, transmission and distribution system, 
always adding capacity before it was immediately 
needed. 

That reason is that we have realized our tremen- 
dous responsibility as guardian of the power needs 
of the country’s third largest metropolitan area. 

Today our system meets every possible demand 
of the present and of the predictable future. And 
our rates are in the low brackets among the large 
cities of the United States. 

We take pride in the statement that industry 
and commerce in Philadelphia have no electrical 
problems. We are sensible of our continuing re- 
sponsibility to keep that statement always true. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 














Backed by the resources 
of a billion dollar bank.... 


America’s greatest branch 
banking system 





TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Issued by Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association, CALIFORNIA 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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What Readers Say 


Leaders Earned Leadership 





I was very much interested to see your 
description in Forpes [Nov. 15, p. 11] of 
the genial, democratic fellows—Stettinius 
and Fairless who are more concerned about 


| putting the most into the world than col- 


lecting the most out of it. 
They, of course, like to hear that—so 


| they can take more money for a less 


amount of work—but few of the rest of us 
do. Business is a money-making enter- 


| prise. The millionaires are the ones who 


take the most money and give the least 
back. 
The greatest brake on prosperity for 


. human beings in the country to-day is the 


fact that the 95 per cent. of the country 
who are sincerely working to produce an 
abundance of things to satisfy human wants 


| are now left without the means of exchange 
| because the leisure-loving millionaires have 








taken most of it— Ropert M. Tucker, 
Asheville, N. C. 

When you talk about Stettinius and Fair- 
less as “leisure-loving millionaires,” you 
reveal total ignorance of how such men 
have worked their way to the top. 

At least nine of every ten men I know 
who have climbed from the bottom to the 
summit did so through the hardest of hard 
study and work, not confining themselves 
to any seven-hour or eight-hour or even 
ten-hour day or five or six-day week. 

Suceess isn’t won by either leisure or 
lasiness—THE Epttor. 


Booster 


Forses is so full of worthwhile ideas 
that I am sure I am one of your most en- 
thusiastic boosters—B. W. CHALLEN, 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill. : 


Guide 


I deem ForsBes a most necessary maga- 
zine. I cannot afford to be without it. 
During these hectic days of unrest and un- 
certainty along all lines, one in business 
needs a guide and I have chosen your 
magazine to be that guide—J. SHIPLEY 
Potts, Mason City, Iowa. 


One Man’s Opinion 


I am not sure that your style of editorial 
treatment is sufficiently conclusive. It ap- 
pears to be partisan-flawed, giving it a 
propaganda slant, rather than an authori- 
tative source sense to the reader.—FReEp- 
FrRICK G. Davis, Augusta, Me. 


Another 


I admire you for the fearless stand you 
have taken relative to the present Admin- 
istration. Where are all of our one hun- 
dred per cent. Americans who place 
country before self? 

Please continue to have the courage of 
your honest convictions. Your vision, in- 
telligence and correct reasoning cannot 
help but enlighten the people—E. K. 
Harvey, Atlantic City, N. J. 





























FREE! With Every Radio Set 





It Costs $150,000,000 a Year to Provide the Programs 
that are Available to American Radio Listeners 


























O INDIVIDUAL on earth has the wealth 
to buy or the power to command what 
radio gives free to the humblest set owner. 

At his finger tips he has the priceless treasures 
of music, education, drama, comedy, sports and 
news. These are made available through the 
world’s most famous conductors, musicians, art- 
ists, actors and public speakers. The purchaser 
of a modern radio set has a front row season 
ticket to the greatest show ever produced. 

A few of the programs offered by NBC, the 
RCA broadcasting service, are pictured on this 
page. You can hear these, and a// radio pro- 
grams, detter with an RCA Victor radio—the 
radio that gives you the benefits of RCA’s 

5 complete experience in every phase of radio— 
RADIO'CITY,NEW YORK RCA All The Way! 


TOSCANINI’S MAGIC FOR ALL.. 

Christmas Day, Maestro Arturo Toscanini 
leads the NBC Symphony Orchestra in the 
first of a series of ten concerts for America’s 
huge audience of symphonic enthusiasts. 


Listen to the RCA ‘Magic Key’’ 
every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., 
E. S.T., on NBC Blue Network 


Music lovers enjoy Saturday mat- Eye-witness accounts of world America’s Town Meeting of the NBC brings you thrilling round- 
inee broadcasts from New York news while it happens, told by Air revives the spirit of old New _by-round descriptions of cham- 
Metropolitan Opera House stage. expert NBC commentators. England town meetings. pionship fights from the ringside. 


SENT Nett ee 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA MANUFACTURING Co., Inc. RADIO CITY, NEW YORK = rapiomarinE corP OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY + «+ RCA INSTITUTES, Inc. * * RCA COMMUNICATIONS, Ine. 
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Speeding from Chicago to St. Paul in ot hours 
(to Minneapolis in 7), the ‘‘400” thrills trav- 
elers today as itdid back in 1935 when it “‘set 
the pace for the world’ and introduced a new 
era of speed-with-comfort-and-safety. 


The _ 
AY treamliners 


... outstanding product of America’s engineering 
enius, the finest transportation of our “‘stream- 
ined” age... offer 16-hour service between 
Chicago-Denver overnight every night and with 
their 39%4-hour schedule save a full day in travel 
to Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland. 


" Challengers 


These coach-thrift sleeping-car trains to 
California, with meals costing only 90¢ a day, 
nurse- stewardess service, special coaches for 
women and attractive modern air-conditioned 
equipment, won public favor immediately and 
have become America’s most popular trains. 


R. THOMSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


CAGO & 


THWESTERN 





RAILWAY 
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opp Wg e ® 
The Roosevelt tops the list 
of many business executives 
as THE hotel fulfilling their 
most far-flung expectations. 
The Roosevelt takes pride 
in itsservice « ~* in the com- 
fort of its rooms « < in the 
enviable reputation it has es- 
tablished among the world’s 
most consistent hotel users 
—the business executives. 


Rates from $5 daily. 


Guy Lombardo and his Royal Cana- 
dians play for dinner and supper 
dancing nightly in the Roosevelt Grill. 


Dhe 
ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE 
AT 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 
% 

Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
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Insurance proves national life-saver 


G. Weiner 


Pious Uses,” the first form of life 

insurance, established in 1717 for 
the relief of needy Presbyterian Min- 
isters and their dependents, to life in- 
surance as we know it to-day, 220 
years later. This “Fund” was fol- 
lowed by the chartering, in 1759, of 
“The Corporation for the Relief of 
Poor and Distressed Presbyterian 
Ministers, and for the Poor and Dis- 
tressed Widows and Children of 
Presbyterian Ministers” —still in ex- 
istence under the name of the Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund—which has 
the distinction of being the oldest life 
insurance organization in America. 

A number of attempts to establish 
life insurance in other fields followed 
this, but not until the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston was chartered, in 1835, was 
there a really substantial life insur- 
ance organization, although, because 
of the depression then prevailing, its 
necessary financing was delayed and 
its first policy was not issued until 
February 1, 1844. This resulted in 
friendly rivalry between this com- 
pany and the Mutual Life of New 
York as to which is the oldest, the lat- 
ter company meanwhile having se- 
cured a charter and issued its first 
policy on February 1, 1843. 


: T is a far cry from “The Fund for 


Period of Steady Expansion 


By 1860 the amount of life insur- 
ance in force was $150,000,000, and 
by the Civil War the business had 
grown swiftly. Life insurance repre- 
sentatives operating in the field had 
laid the groundwork for the present 
agency system—a striking contrast to 
the earlier days when a man wishing 
to purchase life insurance called per- 
sonally to see the president of the 
company. Although the immediate ef- 
fect of the war was to halt progress, 
this proved only temporary. In 1863 
to 1866 life insurance increased over 
45 per cent. each year. By 1869 
more than 100 companies were doing 
business. 

However, the depression of the 
’70s, together with a lack of basic, 
sound principles, resulting in action 
being taken by the State Insurance 
Departments to stiffen requirements, 
resulted in the elimination of many 
unstable companies and the encour- 
agement of better practices. 

By the end of 1880 the thirteen 
charter members of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents (Aetna, 


Equitable, Fidelity Mutual, Ger- 
mania, Home, Metropolitan, Mutual, 
New York, Prudential, Security Mu- 
tual, Travelers, Union Central and 
United States) had assets of $228,- 
396,757, with total insurance in force 
of $810,469,591. 

The period from 1880 to 1905 was 
one of renewed expansion, under heal- 
thier conditions. Practically no new 
companies were organized. At the end 
of this 25-year period, these thirteen 
companies had assets of $1,823,192,- 
966, with insurance of $6,971 ,302,562. 
Total insurance for the country at the 
end of 1905 was $13,000,000,000. 
The agency system also developed 
greatly during this period. Also, in- 
dustrial insurance was inaugurated 
and began to prove its value. 


Now, Tremendous Investment 


In 1905 New York conducted what 
was known as the “Armstrong In- 
vestigation.” Company investments, 
control and management, relation to 
policyholders, the cost of insurance, 
expenses, etc., were subjected to close 
scrutiny. The result was the correc- 
tion of certain abuses and changes 
which have proved wholesome. 

To-day the United States, with but 
six per cent. of the world’s popula- 
tion, has more than twice as much life 
insurance as all the rest of the world. 

More than 64,000,000 American 
citizens carry life insurance—to the 
amount of $110,000,000,000, an aver- 
age of $1,700 for each policyholder. 
This is the largest amount ever held 
by our legal reserve companies. 

Total insurance in force declined 
during the depression from about 
$109,000,000,000, in 1931, to a low 
of $98,000,000,000 in 1933. Since 
1933, each successive year has shown 
an increase, the largest being the cur- 
rent year, roughly $5,300,000,000. 

The recent depression furnishes the 
most notable illustration of the 
strength and stability of life insurance, 
as the following statistics, based on 
data gathered for The Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents’ 31st 
annual convention this month, from 
forty-five constituent companies hold- 
ing 84.3 per cent. of the admitted as- 
sets of all U. S. Legal Reserve Com- 
panies, and covering the seven-year 
period ended 1936, show: 

Cash payments on death claims 
amounted to $3,986,177,000. 

Cash payments to “Living Policy- 

(Continued on page 113) 
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A complete Group Protection Plan 


is the answer to the Employer’s Personnel 
Problem — security for all of his employees 











has been proved repeatedly that the 
° installation of each of the ‘five Grou 

Group Life Insurance | : 

coverages listed here has been a good 

investment for the employer. These plans 

form what The Equitable describes as a 


Complete Protection Plan. This is Group 


Group Accident and. Insurance at its best, benefiting alike the 
Health Insurance employee, employer, and the community. 
one The importance of Group protection in 


American business and industry is shown 
Hospitaliz ation Benefits by the fact that approximately 8,000,000 
employees of 25,000 companies are 


covered by Thirteen Billion Dollars of 


Group Life Insurance alone, with large 
° sums assured to them even as protection 
Group Accidental Death against hazards other than death. 
and Dismemberment 
Insurance It has been the experience of The Equi- 


table in nearly all cases in which Group 











Insurance has been submitted by an 
|| employer to his employees for consid- 
G A ie eration, that more than 90 per cent have 

roup nnuities 
subscribed, thus attesting to the popular- 


ity of the protection. 























THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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We enter the age of new materials 


(Continued from page 44) 
introduced plastics and rayon, both 


new products. The interdependence 
of development might have been 
stressed even more by pointing out 
that cemented-carbide cutting tools 
were unable to contribute their maxi- 
mum value to industry until new al- 
loys were put to use. The peculiar 
quality cemented-carbide cutting tools 
possess of permitting terrific speeds 
and high heat in cutting necessitated 
the manufacture of machines that 
were more free from vibration. Only 
by using alloy steels could the needed 
stability be obtained without exces- 
sive weight. This locking and inter- 
locking of new thaterials is a funda- 
mental characteristic of the age and 
it will become increasingly apparent 
as we go on. 

Plastics are not all brand-new: 
Bakelite, the forerunner of the newer 
type, appeared in 1907, though no 
great commercial development ante- 
dates 1917. And, technically speak- 
ing, the nitro-cellulose product “cellu- 
loid” and some of the casein and 
hard-rubber products date from an 
earlier age. But these latter are not 
the materials that have made plastics 
what they are to-day. Plastics, as 
products of synthetic resins, form ma- 
terials which have no counterparts. 

There are no better examples of 
custom-made, tailor-made materials 
than the plastics. One group under- 
goes a chemical change when it is 
heated te curing temperature, to 
make products that are permanently 
hard; another can be softened with 
heat for later moulding to form ; some 
plastics can be moulded without heat. 
Each type affords a different com- 
bination of qualities: When high di- 
electric properties are sought, when 
ease of moulding to permit rapid pro- 
duction of identical items, high bend- 
ing and tensile strength, resistance to 
acids, alkalies or oils, or good insulat- 
ing properties are wanted—there is 
a plastic to do the job. 

Bakelite was first regarded as an 
imitation. It could replace amber 
in the manfacture of pipe bits, and 
it also made an excellent non-con- 
ductor in the electrical field. But 
when new plastics came on _ the 
market, in varied form, with color 
and translucency, plastics lost their 
imitative reputation to become new 
materials in their own right. 

The present-day automobile is a 
mobile show of plastics. Parts of the 
ignition system, door bumpers, door 
handles and interior fittings all em- 
ploy the new materials. Plastic-im- 
pregnated fabric pressed together 
makes materials for timing gears. The 
translucent instrument panel is a 
plastic and even the safety-glass 
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windshield is a plastic sandwiched 
between two layers of glass. 
Plastics have gtven the building, 
furniture and clothing industries new 
materials to work with. Laminated 
sheets make wall panels and table 
tops, while cast resinoids can be cut 
in sections to make buckles and cos- 
tume jewelry. The fact that plastics 
can be cast in sheets and that trans- 
parent types are now on the market 
creates the prospect that there will 
soon be a new material available for 
windows which will not easily break. 
Discussion of this versatile mate- 
rial verges very closely upon two 
other new materials. One is syn- 
thetic finishes; the other is cellulose. 


Cellulose Opened New Worlds 


War stimulated the demand for 
acetone and in its manufacture bu- 
tanol was a by-product. Butanol was 
useless, however, until it was discov- 
ered that its derivative, butyl acetate, 
was an excellent solvent for nitro- 
cellulose, or pyroxylin. This was an 
epoch-making discovery of the 1920's. 
For the new solvent’s quality of 
evaporating very rapidly, enabled 
the automobile industry to paint its 
products in a few hours instead of in 
twenty-four days, and in so doing 
launched the day of the quick-drying 
finish with one new product tumbling 
fast upon another. 

Recently the synthetic resins, part 
and parcel of the plastic industry, 
have been employed for automotive 
finishes and there are hints that de- 
velopments along this line may be as 
far-reaching as those which made 
cellulose nitrate in serving as a binder 
for laminated glass. 

Cellulose is a word that starts a 
non-stop chain of new-material de- 
velopments. Linked to it are rayon 
and cellophane as well as the lacquers 
already mentioned. Commercially, 
rayon never got to first base until 
fifteen years ago. A distinctly new 
material that is already so well known 
that it needs no introduction, it may 
be said to have originated as a sub- 
stitute for silk, but has become much 
more than that now. Cellophane, pro- 
duced by the same basic process 





Theatres were gaudy, lavish, or- 
nate to the extreme—yet popular 


1917 





as the viscose type of rayon except 
that it is forced through a slit instead 
of a hole to give it form in manufac- 
ture, has wrapped the world too com- 
pletely to be considered a new prod- 
uct any longer ; nevertheless, it is also 
a new-era material. Tough, as every- 
one knows who has opened a cigarette 
package, it is woven in strip form to 
make certain new fabrics. Pyroxylin, 
the cellulose nitrate, is used for coat- 
ing cotton fabric and then embossed 
to resemble leather ; it is a new mate- 
rial to cover books, house trailers and 
furniture. 

Cellophane inspired rival develop- 
ments. Before long there were cellu- 
lose acetate films on the market and 
even rubber derivatives in transparent 
sheet form. 

Rubber has always intrigued the 
research worker. Our enormous con- 
sumption of the raw material coupled 
with complete dependence upon the 
outside world for supplies has made 
the search for substitutes a worthy 
goal. Some of the work has been 
fruitful, but no true artificial rubber 
has ben developed. What has been 
produced are new materials: The 
“synthetic rubbers,” all chemically 
created. When resistance to the ac- 
tion of light, heat and solvents is de- 
sired, these products serve better than 
rubber itself. 

Out of rubber have stemmed sev- 
eral new materials. There are rub- 
ber-base paints which resist the ac- 
tion of acids, alkalies and moisture. 
They can be used to line metal tanks 
for the storage of chemicals, or to 
paint structures which would be like- 
ly to disintegrate from exposure to 
acid fumes. 

Even the centuries-old product 
glass can be listed among the new 
materials by reason of glass fiber 
and building blocks. The former can 
be used in mat form for heat insula- 
tion, woven into electric insulation 
tape for wire and filter cloth, and now 
begins invasion of the textile field, 
which makes glass a new material for 
several industries. Glass blocks also 
give the building industry a new 
material which has quite different 
properties from other materials. 

Process developments are frequent- 
ly responsible for new materials. 
Glass thread is only one example. 
Last year women sported all-rubber 
bathing suits; to-day, the new is 
rubber-silk—a_ process’ material. 
Winding rubber filaments with silk 
results in an elastic garment; wind- 
ing them with any fiber creates a new 
fabric, and it also brings forward rub- 
ber latex, the natural milk of the rub- 
ber trees, as a new material with 
which to produce many rubber goods 
more cheaply and easily. 

Perfecting the process of die cast- 
ing has introduced new ways of using 






metals to several industries. Zinc is, 
therefore, a new material for auto- 
mobile-radiator grilles as well as for 


many other parts. Casting a com- 
plete grille not only produces an at- 
tractive product, but also obviates 
the need of assembling many small 
strips to get the necessary form. The 
quick and single shot casting of intri- 
cate metal forms also saves the cost 
of assembly and makes possible quick 
production. 


Welding Broadens Use of Metals 


Welding, another outstanding proc- 
ess development of the new age, has 
broadened tlie field of metal use to 
give new significance to the old basic 
elements. Weldable alloys, light and 
strong, are new fabricating materials 
in those industries where they can 
be used to supplant heavy castings. 

This new age into which we have 
come is really limitless. When basic 
materials can be made new, when sub- 
stitutes are sought only to create 
something better than the material to 
be imitated, and when all the known 
materials are re-assembled to make 
new combinations and permutations, 
no field of endeavor can remain un- 
affected, nor any industry remain 
static. New materials are remaking 
the face of the world at an accelerated 
pace—and twenty years is only the 
beginning. 


The job ahead for business 
(Continued from page 27) 


individualistic monopoly. 

2. Under our American system of 
shared progress, it is up to business 
leadership to assume the responsi- 
bility not alone of conducting busi- 
ness profitably and efficiently, but 
also of discovering and establishing 
workable programs of economic and 
social betterment. 

3. But results will come quicker, 
and more surely, if industry is sym- 
pathetically understood—and strong- 
ly supported—by all who profit from 
our efforts, including consumers, dis- 
tributors, employees, investors, and 
farmers ; transportation, finance, pub- 
lishing, banking, the government, and 
our educators. 

In fact, this third point—helping 
to get industry better understood by 
all factors—might well be jotted down 
as a 1938 resolution for each busi- 
ness man to follow up, even if only 
in some modest way. If each of us 
does his part in this direction, the 
cumulative result will help to dis- 
solve those obstacles we see looming 
ahead—and will bring out into 
sharper relief some of the many 
definite opportunities of to-morrow. 








Synthetic Organic Chemicals 





... developed by scientific research, serve the chemical 
needs of industry today, and are designed to meet the 


chemical requirements of tomorrow 











HROUGHOUT industry, the synthetic organic chemicals 
which have been developed and produced by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation are helping to lower costs . . . to speed pro- 
duction . . . to make more useful and more salable products. Today's 
miracles—rayon, pharmaceuticals, safety glass, antifreezes, quick- 
drying lacquers, antiknock gasoline, automobile tires, and molded 
plastics, to name only a few—owe much to the ready availability of 
large quantities of these pure synthetic chemicals. At the same time, 
scientists and engineers of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corpora- 
tion are anticipating the chemical needs of tomorrow. Their intensive 
research is finding new uses for known chemicals and creating many 
new compounds by building up from simpler compounds or elements. 
Much valuable information and experience have been gained in 
the course of this development. It has led to the production of over 
130 synthetic organic chemicals, including alcohols, glycols, ethers, 
aldehydes, ketones, organic acids, anhydrides, esters, amines, “Co- 
lumbia” Activated Carbon, hydrocarbon gases,chlorinated compounds, 
and “Vinylite” resins. This knowledge of chemicals and their com- 
mercial application has been an important contribution of Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation to the improvement of many 


products and even to the creation of new industries. 





CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 





The words “Vinylite” and “Columbia” used herein are registered trade-marks 
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Twenty years when nothing 
stood still 


(Continued from page 54) 


even though it uses thirty times as 
much electric current per square foot 
to apply. 

Chromium plating was a laboratory 
experiment then. Now it is com- 
monplace and is even put on with 
brushes which are electrically wired, 
dipped into paste, and then used on 
the electrically-wired work much as 
if they were paint brushes. 

Gold is plated on nickel or other 
metals, then heat treated so the two 
metals intermix at their boundaries 
and produce new and exquisitely 
beautiful colors. 

Rubber is also electrically plated 
on products. It protects, and helps 
with noise control. 

New buffing machines produce mir- 
ror finishes on stock before it is fab- 
ricated. This saves the more costly 


buffing later. And the 1917 buffing 


wheel and spindle is displaced by au- 
tomatic machines with as many as 
forty independent stations. 

Tires then were good for 3,000 to 
4,000 miles each. Modern ones go 
20,000, and the new rayon cord tires 
“take it” for 50,000 miles of the 
worst truck and bus abuse. Casings 
stand up so well that 3,000,000 tires 
per year are now retreaded—this 
amounts to 10 per cent. of the re- 
placement business. 

In 1917 there were dozens of 
schemes to take the glare out of head- 
lights. New polarized glass, if it is in 
headlights and windshields of both 
approaching cars, takes out all glare 
and permits perfect visibility. 

The closed car was an expensive 
rarity. Touring cars were the vogue. 
Few had bumpers; none had balloon 
tires or chromium trimmings. 

Fully half the cars on the road had 
no self-starters; there was much 
doubt that battery ignition could be 
as good as the magneto. Well over 
half the cars had four cylinders and 










HE’S GOING 
TO HAVE A 
LONG LIFE... 


A highball made with Canada 
Dry Water is sure to have a 
long life...and that means a 
fresher taste... because the 













CANADA DRY 
WATER 
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sparkle Jasts. Canada Dry Water is so lively, you can leave an 
opened bottle in a refrigerator. Twenty-four hours later it will 
still sparkle with life. Or pour Canada Dry Water into a cham- 
pagne class and notice the lively, steady “Champagne” Sparkle. 
There’s a reason for the extraordinary zest of Canada Dry Water. 
It’s PIN-POINT CARBONATION, a special 
Canada Dry process. 


THE WATER WITH THE 
“Champagne” SPARKLE 
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Now at new low prices. 











there were almost no “eights.” 
Thirty-five miles per hour was speed- 
ing in 1917, 

Autos now pull trailers which im- 
pose loads equal to twenty-passenger 
buses on all driving members. 

Cars of to-day are complete—no 
longer mere foundations for gadgets 
as they were in 1917—and with vac- 
uums, electric switches and every- 
thing else they have more automatic 
mechanisms than most 1917 factories 
had. 

Diesel engines have come in. In 
1917 they cost $100 per horse power 
—now about $10. Many are in use 
on trucks and buses. 

Inferior gasoline cost an average of 
thirty cents per gallon. The national 
average for much better fuel is around 
fifteen cents now. 

The gasoline yield of the refiners 
used to be about 26 per cent. of the 
crude by distillation. Then they 
reached down into the heavy residues 
with a cracking process, and made it 
over 40 per cent. Now they reach up 
into the gases which were mostly 
wasted off into the air, and by poly- 
merization, save them, too. Soon the 
crude conversion to gasoline may be 
100 per cent. 

While we needed 1,700,000,000 
barrels of crude for our gasoline in 
1936, if 1917 refining methods had 
been in use, we should have needed 
3,600,000,000 barrels—and nineteen 
barrels out of every thirty-six would 
have been wasted. 


Transportation 


Twenty years ago the first stream- 
lined train had been built, discarded, 
and left in storage until revived very 
recently. 

Railroad business created 12 per 
cent. of the national income. Now 
it makes 6 per cent. or less. The 
reasons: Fuel use per horse power 
has declined—old-time big steam 
plants working at 400 Ibs. steam pres- 
sure and 650 degrees steam tempera- 
ture needed 18,500 BTU’s of fuel heat 
for a kilowatt hour, while the plants 
now in sight will have 4,000 pounds 
steam pressure, with steam at 1,000 
degrees, and it will need less than 
9,000 BTU’s for a KW—and the 
auto, truck, bus and airplane competi- 
tion is stiff. 

Mile-long rails are electrically 
welded as they are laid, inspected and 
kept safe by gyroscopically balanced 
inspection instruments. Diesel elec- 
tric engines on hundred-mile-an-hour 
trains are common, and a steam elec- 
tric job applies 5,000 horsepower 
through eight axle motors. Steam en- 
gines make runs of 1,000 miles and 
over before having to be tuned up. 
Diesels make runs of 2,000 miles. 

The 1917 railroad Diesels were 300 


























Do you know what the great American 
system of capital stock company fire 
insurance* means to the economic 
structure of the country and to the 
security and personal safety of you 
and every other individual of these 
United States? It is your right to know. 


Capital stock fire insurance gets its 
name from the fact that it is written 
by capital stock companies. Making 
it their practice to conserve zealously 
an amplitude of resources with which 
to guarantee the fulfillment of their 
promises, these companies give to 
property-owners a quality of protec- 
tion that has never been surpassed. 
And, they do so at a pre-determined 
cost, which today is the lowest in 
insurance history. If you own prop- 


HUMAN LIFE MADE 
SAFER 


erty that is subject to loss or destruc- 
tion by fire, this insurance system 
renders you a two-fold service... 
(1) prevention of losses and (2) in- 
demnity for losses should they occur. 
Insurance is the solid foundation of 
business credit. Its security enables 
commercial enterprise to proceed with 
confidence. Its guarantee makes it 
possible for your town’s leading in- 
dustry to finance the purchase of 
equipment and risk its products to the 
hazards of transportation. So, even in 





your livelihood, it is a vital factor. 


And, as for prevention? There is a 
story only volumes could tell. At their 
own expense, the stock fire insurance 


companies together maintain engi- 
neering and research organizations to 
reduce fire danger; laboratories to test 
materials and devices for fire safety; 
a corps of investigators to assist pub- 
lic officials in securing the arrest and 
conviction of firebugs. 


Your community has fewer fire haz- 
ards; fire-fighting equipment is more 
efficient; the many appliances you use 
in your own home are safer . . . due to 
the activities of capital stock fire in- 


surance companies operating through 
THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John St., New York Established 1866 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE provides sound protection at a pre- 


determined cost, without risk of assessment to the policyholder. Its promise is backed not merely by legal reserve but by capital stock and a 


surplus to meet not only normal expected losses but those that are abnormal and uncertain 


... even extreme losses due to conflagrations. 
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HP or less and weighed 250 Ibs. per 


HP. The modern ones are 5,000 
HP and over and weigh only 20 
pounds per HP. 

Trolley cars have been rejuvenated. 
Their new motors, mounted solidly 
on trucks instead of on axles, and 
cooled by hurricanes of air fanned 
through them at 12,000 feet per min- 
ute, have incombustible insulations, 
and double trains of hypoid gears. 
These engines will slip the wheels 
under full weight when starting and 
then deliver full power at ninety miles 
per hour. And if trolley tracks are 
too confining, some new trolleys can 


pull to the curb on rubber tires as 
easily as a bus. 

In 1917 flying control was strictly 
by the rudder and the stick. Now it 
has automatic pilots, controllable pitch 
propellors, two-way radios, radio 
compasses, artificial horizons, direc- 
tional gyroscopes, de-icing equipment 
on propellers and wings, landing flaps 
and air brakes. 

The 1917 airplane passenger was 
an adventurous soul who donned fly- 
ing suit and goggles and climbed into 
an open cockpit, arriving all made up 
for a minstrel show from the soot and 
oil off the engine. Now he joins 








WHAT YOU 


correee re 
mS me ee 


North America policies 


represent 
DEPENDABLE Insurance 


HE 145-year record of the Insurance 

Company of North America for 
prompt and equitable settlement of claims 
adds a time-tested significance to the 
“North America” name on an insurance 
policy. This is doubly important when one 
remembers that an insurance policy is, after 
all, merely a promise to pay, and that prom- 
ise obviously must be predicated on the fi- 
nancial stability of the insurance company. 


This oldest American fire and marine in- 
surance company—founded 1792 —has 
successfully weathered every conflagration 
in the United States, as well as all panics 
and business depressions. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies 
write practically every form of insurance except life 
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forty others in a quiet, warm, closed 
cabin, and sleeps as he does on a 
Pullman. His coast-to-coast fare was 
$400 when that route was first 
opened. Now it is $150. And he can 
fly on across the Pacific if he wants 
to. 

Only seventeen years ago the first 
commercial broadcast program took 
to the air from a one-room studio in 
Pittsburgh. Later, a tent on the roof 
gave the musicians more elbow room, 
but a high wind blew that away. 

Transcontinental telephone service 
was only two years old in 1917; it 
cost $20 and a lot of waiting to make 
a call. Now it costs about $5 and 
two minutes of waiting. Transoceanic 
phone service has become common 
too. 

Industrial accident frequency has 
dropped 60 per cent in the last ten 
years alone. 

Electric welding, getting its start 
in the repairing of the German ships 
which the crews had sabotaged when 
we declared war, has become one of 
the commonest industrial arts. 

Of all iron and steel produced per 
year, 23 per cent. was junked on ac- 
count of rust. Now inhibitors pre- 
vent rust, destroy what has already 
formed, and better coatings and paints 
protect against ultra-violet light and 
acid or chemical-containing  at- 
mospheres. 

In 1917 liberty loans were giving 
millions their first taste of invest- 
ments. Old age security was strictly 
up to the individual. Unemployment 
insurance would have been greeted 
with laughter. A mortgage on the 
home was still something of a dis- 
grace. 

The Federal Reserve was just be- 
ing kicked off in 1917. It is a big 
game now. 

Yes. During the past twenty years 
everything moveable has changed. 
And the prophecy for the next twenty 
is easy: More changes, coming faster. 





You could watch the floors go by 
through elevators’ open grille-work 


1917 
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Planned 


(and ACCOMPLISHED) 


K.conomy 


PLANNED ECONOMY is nothing new ... in the utility industry. 

Much used as is the “planning” expression today, as if something 
newly conceived, in this business it stands for years of plans that are 
today’s accomplishments, translated into a publicly beneficial economy. 


. . the planning of home electrifica- 
tion that has made the benefits of 
low-priced, uniform-standard service 
the common possession of all in a 
community, together with the avail- 
ability of favorable appliance pur- 
chase plans for utilizing this service. 


. . . the planning and accomplishment 
of large central generating units; the 
originating and perfecting of long 
distance transmission, and integrat- 
ing systems into so-called “grids.” 


. .. the resultant extension of urban 
facilities into thousands of cross-road 
villages which, as measured by public 
works, do not have water and sani- 
tary systems, but do have “big city” 
electric service at equally favorable 
rates. 


. .. the planning and putting into ex- 


COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 


ecution of domestic rate principles out 
of which is evolved today’s OBJECTIVE 
RATE structure, known as the “Com- 
monwealth Plan” — and which has 
broken the so-called “vicious circle” 
of rates vs. consumption. 


... the planning of rural electrifica- 
tion along sound lines that are over- 
coming technical and physical ob- 
stacles, and accomplishing one of the 
most far-reaching social objectives in 
the utility sphere. 


Here are yesterday’s dreams of prog- 
ress made practical on the blue-prints 
of reality. Here are plans that are 
today the accomplishments of public- 
minded management. This is the 
PLANNED ECONOMY of an_ industry 
equipped and minded to continue its 
contributions to the public welfare. 


MICHIGAN - ILLINOIS - INDIANA - OHIO - PENNSYLVANIA - TENNESSEE - ALABAMA 
GEORGIA - GULF - MISSISSIPPI - SO. CAROLINA 
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Do You Know This? 


Only three minutes are required to 
dictate the average business letter, 
which is ten lines long. 

* 





About 25 per cent. of the earth’s 
landed surface and 60 per cent. of 
the world’s people are required to 
produce the food supply. 

* 


There are at least 61,000 common 
carrier truck lines on the highways, 
3,600 different companies operating 


bus lines, 2,500 concerns engaged in 
inland and coastwise water traffic, 
141 Class I railroads and 19 major 


airlines. (Transportation Associa- 
tion of America) 
* 


From a total of approximately $1,- 
837,907,000 for the first nine months 
of 1936, total obligations incurred 
for public relief in the U. S. declined 
to $1,685,491,000 during the same 
period of 1937. 

* 

Eighty per cent. of the products 
made by the rubber industry are used 
in automobiles. 
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E difference between a wife 

I and a cook in the days before 
canned food was that the cook got 
paid for working, while the wife 
worked for nothing. Life was just 
one continual round of pots and pans, 
one difficult meal after another. 

How to create any variety in the 
menus; how to keep the family 
happy and well, especially through 
the long winter months when fruits 
and vegetables were out—these 
were the perplexities that furrowed 
women’s faces and shortened their 
lives. 

Babies suffered most. But by 
springtime every member of the 
family was a candidate for the tonic 
dose of sulphur and molasses. 

What a change today! More than 
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400 varieties of delicious foods 
packed in cans—at the very peak of 
their freshness, ripeness and good- 
ness, with health-giving vitamins 
sealed in. A whole meal ready on the 
pantry shelf at a moment’s notice 
—everything from soup to dessert. 

Families in Kansas enjoy lobster 
as easily as families in Maine. Every 
table has June peas in January as 
a matter of course. There are no 
out-of-season foods. 

Certainly in any list of the world’s 
great labor-saving inventions, the 
can belongs among the first ten. In 
this country alone almost 24,000,000 
cans of food are consumed daily 
and of the cans themselves many 
come out of the Continental Can 
Company’s 42 plants. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Diesel-powered public service buses 
in England now number 12,500, while 
only three years ago there were but 
2,400. (Department of Commerce) 

* 


Before being shipped, green, hard 
fruit is placed in a room and exposed 
to the action of ethylene gas so that 
it will ripen and color on its way to 
market. 

* 

U. S. investments in Canada are es- 
timated at $4,000,000,000 while in- 
vestments of Great Britain approxi- 
mate $2,750,000,000. 

* 


In 1936 wages and salaries for all 
employees of Federal, State and local 
Governments, excluding those on 
work relief, added up to $5,145,873,- 
000. (Civil Service Assembly) 

* 


Competitive farm imports in 1936- 
37 exceeded exports for the first time 
in U. S. history. 


Lanital, a new synthetic textile fibre 
made from casein, which is an element 
of milk, developed in Italy as a sub- 
stitute for wool, will soon be manu- 
factured in the U. S. 

* 


More than 22,000 miles of all classes 
of highway were completed in the 
fiscal year 1937, topping the former 
record of 21,700 miles in 1934. (De- 
partment of Agriculture) 

* 


Nearly two-thirds of the 26,000,- 
000 motorists in the United States 
never have purchased a new car. 

* 


A new gas which in a few minutes 
makes the inebriated person who in- 
hales it perfectly sober has been dis- 
covered by a Swedish engineer. 

* 


Canada’s national income of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000,000 in 1936 
was the largest in seven years. 

* 


Since 1916, average annual earn- 
ings of all “Big Five” railroad broth- 
erhoods have increased from $1,346 
to $2,361, or 75.4 per cent. 





The roll-top desk was most impor- 
tant—even serving as filing cabinet 
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A Taste thrill 


with delicious 
holiday food 



















Try a turkey sandwich with an ice-cold bottle of Coca-Cola. So 
good by itself. . . Coca-Cola adds zest to food. Buy a six-bottle 
carton from your dealer and enjoy it at home. 
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ARMCO PAINTGRIP 


TURNED MONTHS INTO MINUTES 


Metallurgists say that ARMCO Paintgrip 
is the greatest forward step made in 
the galvanizing process in many years. 

Ordinary galvanizing is good protec- 
tive coating for iron and steel sheets, 
but it cannot be painted at once. It 
must either be etched with acid or 
weathered. 

ARMCO chemists and metallurgists 
collaborating with the Parker Rust-Proof 
Company developed a new coating that 
keeps the paint from direct contact with 
the galvanizing. The bond is tight and, 
most important, the natural oils in the 
paint are preserved much longer. 

Months have been turned into 
minutes. Today ARMCO Paintgrip 
speeds up painting of gutters and 
down-spouts on house exteriors 


NW, 


and air-conditioning equipment in the 
basement. Outdoor signs, beverage dis- 
pensers, truck bodies and many other 
products are made with ARMCO Paint- 
grip because they can be painted at 
once and the paint sticks. 

Other important ARMCO achieve- 
ments are the continuous method of roll- 
ing iron and steel sheets, ARMCO Ingot 
Iron, ARMCO Electrical Sheet Steel, 
ARMCO Enameling Iron, ARMCO Stain- 
less Steel and ARMCO H. T. 50, a high- 
tensile sheet steel. 

ARMCO research has created new 
methods, new products and new markets 
for the steel industry ... one of 
the best indices, in this modern 
age, of a company's ability to 
grow and serve its markets well. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO e Ashland, Kentucky © Butler, Pennsylvania © Hamilton, Ohio © Zanesville, Ohio 
SHEFFIELD STEEL CORPORATION, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





Twenty years ago 
in Washington 


HE world moves on with amazing 
Tasers but the fundamental prob- 

lems of statecraft change little in 
twenty years. Congress to-day is in 
the agonies of new tax legislation, 
just as twenty years ago at this season 
the Senate was in the final convul- 
sions of the war-profits tax bill. 

Indeed, the first session of the 65th 
Congress had been continuously at 
work since April, 1917, and as our 
first edition rolled from the presses 
the elder LaFollette, supported by 
Mr. Norris, Mr. Borah, and Mr. 
Johnson of California, was hurling 
the full power of his Senatorial elo- 
quence against the war profits tax 
program, as then supported by Mr. 
Simmons of North Carolina and Mr. 
Penrose of Pennsylvania. 

The emergency was pressing, for 
the Secretary of the Treasury, W. G. 
McAdoo, had appeared before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to 
advise, “that, in addition to the $5,- 
000,000,000 estimate that had previ- 
ously been made when the bill was in 
the House, it would be necessary to 
have revenues from some source to 
meet an additional $5,000,000,000 
called for by one department, that of 
the Secretary of War.” 

To meet this situation, Mr. LaFol- 
lette suggested that the excess war 
profits levies be increased from 80 
per cent. to 95 per cent. 


Balancing the Budget 


Then, as to-day, everybody was 
striving toward a balanced budget. 
Said Senator Owen of Oklahoma, a 
ranking member of the Finance Com- 
mittee : “I think it is the concensus of 
opinion that war profits should be 
made to pay the cost of this war as far 
as practical.” 

Senator Warren G. Harding of 
Ohio, urged that some provision be 
made in the computation of war 
profits to avoid penalties upon cor- 
porations which had suffered heavily 
in the business depression of 1913-14. 

At one point in the tax dispute, a 
speech by Mr. Lodge of Massachu- 
setts was interrupted by the an- 
nouncement from the chair that the 
Senate would dismiss early to per- 
mit the members to view the first 
parade on Pennsylvania Avenue of 
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the newly drafted National Army. 
Three weeks earlier General Hugh 
S. Johnson had pulled the first draft 
number out of the hat at the War De- 
partment. 

In the House of Representatives ac- 
tion had been completed upon a 
sweeping measure to. stimulate the 
production of food and regulate its 
distribution in both domestic and ex- 
port markets. Herbert Hoover of 
California recently had been called 
home from Belgium to be Federal 
Food Administrator, empowered to 
guarantee a farm price of $2 a bushel 
for the 1918 wheat crop. 

Numerous resolutions were being 
presented in the House and Senate 
demanding votes for women. 

War-time prohibition was being de- 
bated on both sides of Capitol Hill, 
as a food conservation measure. 

Later, the House began debate on 
the War Risk Insurance Act, the first 
step in the creation of the U. S. Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 

Still later, legislative action was 
completed on the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, a continuing provision of 
which empowered President Roose- 
velt in March, 1933, to declare a na- 
tional banking holiday. 


Muscle Shoals 


Beginning at mid-September, the 
House fell into a terrific wrangle over 
a proposal to build a nitrate plant on 
the Tennessee River at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama. 

The session ended with total ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, aggregating $20,651,- 
700,734.33. 


War Loans Begin 


Champ Clark of Missouri, father 
of the present Senator, presided over 
the House, ruling a comfortable 
Democratic majority for Woodrow 
Wilson with a gloved hand. Carter 
Glass of Virginia was chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking, and 
Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, a rank- 
ing member of Appropriations. 

When the foreign-loan bill reached 
the House, Cordell Hull of Tennessee 
argued vigorously against a proposal 
to make repayments mandatory with- 
in 30 years. “Suppose they are not 
able at the end of 30 years to liqui- 
date this entire amount?,” Mr. Hull 
asked. “They will be overloaded with 
their own domestic indebtedness apart 
from these foreign credits which they 
are securing, and I think a different 
rule at least should apply to our do- 
mestic loans made for domestic pur- 
poses, from that which should be ap- 
plied to the loan made to the Allies.” 

Much water has gone over the leg- 
islative mill-wheel since then. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 

















WHEN, AS AND IF... 


Even the language of investing implies the risks 
inherent in an unpredictable future. Yet as an investor 
you must continuously stake your capital on future un- 
certainties ... and constantly try to interpret the effect 
of each day’s events on the future of security prices. 


If you are managing just one business today, you 
know how much time it takes to keep informed on all 
that is new in your field . . . much less to plan soundly 
for the future. Multiply that job by the number of 
securities you own and you begin to realize why it is 
impossible to manage an investment portfolio single- 
handed as a spare-time job. 


Successful management of investments demands the 
facilities, man power and organized knowledge of a 
large group of investment specialists to scrutinize each 
new situation and judge how it will affect the value 
of individual securities in individual portfolios. That 
is the job that Moody’s Investors Service is doing for 
institutional and individual investors. 


Which of our services will help you most, we cannot 
tell until we have examined your list and know your 
investment requirements. Your inquiry will be held in 
confidence and will involve no obligation whatsoever. 
Naturally, the more you tell us of your present invest- 


ment position and objectives, the more practical help 
we can render. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 
JOHN MOODY, President 


65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
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Business leadership—yesterday, 


to-day and to-morrow 
(Continued from page 29) 


pant of the presidential chair. Le- 
gally-trained Andrew W. Robertson 
(57) for years has been at the helm 
of Westinghouse. S. Clay Williams, 
lawyer—who rendered distinguished 
public service at Washington—has 
returned to directing the affairs of 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany (Camels). 

Next to lawyers, engineers have 
been most in demand to guide gigan- 
tic corporations. The top-flight list 
includes Eugene G. Grace, Bethle- 
hem Steel; Ralph Tapscott, Consoli- 
dated Edison; Lammot du _ Pont 
(57) ; George H. Houston, Baldwin 
Locomotive; F. W. Lovejoy (66), 
Eastman Kodak; Gerard Swope 
(65), General Electric; A. P. Sloan 
(62), General Motors; P. W. Litch- 
field (62), Goodyear Tire & Rubber ; 
A. H. Schoelkopf, Niagara Hudson ; 
Tom M. Girdler (60), Republic 
Steel; F. A. Merrick, Westinghouse ; 
C. E. Groesbeck (61), Electric Bond 
& Share; R. C. Stanley (61), Inter- 
national Nickel. 

Although he did not graduate as 
an engineer, David Sarnoff, youthful 
genius who has built up the Radio 
Corporation of America, should be 


added to this list because of his mas- 
tery of both engineering and scien- 
tific problems during his spare time. 

The most conspicuous instance of 
youth mounting the saddle is afford- 
ed by the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. Myron C. Taylor (63) next 
April is to be succeeded as chief ex- 
ecutive by Edward R. Stettinius, who 
will then be only 37, while 47-year- 
old Ben F. Fairless succeeds William 
A. Irvin (64) as president. 

When he became president, in 
1925, of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, classified as the world’s most 
gigantic company, Walter S. Gifford 
was only 40. Years before then 
Theodore N. Vail, the practical 
genius who developed Alexander 
Graham Bell’s “toy” into a national 
enterprise, told me that there had 
sprung up in the organization one of 
the greatest business brains he had 
ever encountered, meaning young 
Gifford. He has abundantly fulfilled 
Vail’s appraisal. 

One tendency among corporations 
employing the greatest number of 
wage earners has been to install as 
presidents men who came from the 
ranks, rubbing shoulders with ordi- 
nary workers. Conspicuous illustra- 
tions are W. S. Knudsen (58), presi- 
dent of General Motors; K. 
Keller, president of Chrysler Corpo- 
ration; Sidney G. McAllister (67), 
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president of International Harvester ; 
W. M. Jeffers (61), president of 
Union Pacific; George O. Muhlfeld 
(56), president of Stone & Webster ; 
Thomas Lewis Smith, newly-elected 
president of Standard Brands. 

Among those over 60 who were 
conspicuous twenty years ago and 
who are still at the forefront may be 
mentioned Thomas J. Watson (63), 
International Business Machines; A. 
P. Giannini (67), Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A.; Walter P. Chrysler 
(62); Henry L. Doherty (67), 
Cities Service; Daniel Willard (76), 
Baltimore & Ohio; H. W. Phelps 
(74), American Can; Clarence M. 
Woolley (74), American Radiator ; 
Henry Ford; George F. Johnson, 
Endicott-Johnson; Owen D. Young, 
General Electric; P. W. Litchfield, 
Goodyear ; Eugene G. Grace, Bethle- 
hem Steel; George M. Verity (72), 
American Rolling Mill. 

Railroads, more than any other in- 
dustry, do not go outside of their 
own company for new heads. For 
example: M. W. Clement (56), 
president of the Pennsylvania, started 
with the road in 1901 as a rodman; 
Frederick E. Williamson (61), presi- 
dent of the New York Central, be- 
gan with N.Y.C. as a clerk; A. D. 
McDonald (59), president of the 
Southern Pacific, started in the ac- 
counting department of his road; 
Paul Shoup (63), vice-chairman of 
Southern Pacific, started with the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, but 
soon switched to S. P.; W. M. Jef- 
fers (61), recently elected president 
of Union Pacific, started as an office- 
boy with this road; F. W. Sargent 
(61), president of Chicago & North- 
western, after practising law, became 
vice-president and general counsel of 
his present road; W. J. Harahan 
(70), long-time president of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, started in the railroad 
business in 1881; Matthew S. Sloan 
(56), chairman of Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, varied his early experiences 
between utilities and railroading; 
Ernest Eden Norris (55), new 
Southern Railway president, started 
as car service agent with his road. 


To sum up, my conclusion is that 
the majority of men now directing 
the destinies of important employ- 
ment-giving organizations are more 
attuned to modern times and _ ten- 
dencies and views than were their 
predecessors, and that the prospect 
is that in coming years progress will 
be made in bringing home to the 
people of this country better appre- 
ciation of how business and industry 
contribute to America’s well-being. 

A youth aspiring to reach the busi- 
ness summits should strive to get a 
college education—or should as- 
siduously pursue self-education. 

















THE 


ConDITIONING a ship for its contests with the 
sea calls for workmanship of a higher order than 
that needed to pass the most rigorous human 
inspection. The work will be checked by the 
most searching inspector of all—Old Neptune 
himself. 

Similarly, the ultimate test must be kept in 
view in making the steels that take the shocks 
and stresses in countless responsible tasks—in 
automobiles, in railway track and equipment, in 
oil refinery and chemical plant equipment, in 
mines and in structures of all kinds. Somewhere, 
some time, these steels will be subjected to serv- 


INSPECTOR y 


ice demands more relentless, more revealing than 
any tests, however critical, given them before 
they leave the mill. 

It is toward passing this ultimate test that 
every effort is directed in making Bethlehem steel 
products. The men responsible for their quality 
are always looking beyond specifications to the 
severest combination of adverse conditions that 
may be encountered in service. 


Bethlehem Steel 


COMPANY 
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Business management becomes 2 profession 


(Continued from page 37) 


individual who in his person repre- 
sented his house; to the mere cog in 
a delicately adjusted sales-promotion 
mechanism ; back to the key man who 
handles the merchandising, customer 
relations, public relations and _busi- 
ness-fact reporting in this territory. 
The more salesmanship is studied, the 
stronger the old-time brand grows. 
Sales management is more scien- 
tific, more flexible, more efficient, 
gets better results. It depends more 
on facts, less on instinct. It co-oper- 
ates more closely with other depart- 
ments. It uses more special execu- 
tive training, more skill in selecting 
and training personnel, sharper and 
more sensitive indexes of business 
conditions as guides for concentrat- 
ing sales promotion on the best geo- 
graphical areas and paying salesmen 
by ratio of their results to the indexed 
possibilities. It has more personal 
sense of responsibility for the dealer, 
gives more weight to keeping him in 
business and making him a better 
business man. It uses more engin- 
eering skill in guiding the work of 
sales engineers and technical sales 
assistants, and in synchronizing them 
with the other salesmen. And it has 
brightened up industrial selling by 


injecting more life, more inspiration, 
more of the feeling of consumer mer- 
chandising into it. 

Advertising agencies, far ahead of 
the marketing parade twenty years 
ago, are just as far ahead of it to- 
day. They have taken on new func- 
tions, and have evolved into general 
marketing practitioners who under- 
stand and administer all the new 
marketing tools, plus public relations, 
industrial relations, the theatrical and 
entertainment features of radio, and 
publicity in all its forms. 

A new executive position is that of 
director of distribution. He takes 
general charge of sales, sales promo- 
tion, advertising, market research, 
public relations, shipping, warehous- 
ing, finished and semi-finished prod- 
uct inventory control, some phases 
of credit and of product design, and 
all other functions pertaining to 
marketing. His formal title may be 
anything from president down; his 
job is co-ordination and developing 
teamwork. 


Consumers grow canny 


Behind most or all of these shifts 
in marketing methods lie the great 
changes which the American con- 





Experience 


The Chemical places at the 
disposal of its customers the 


cumulative, 


uninterrupted 


experience of 113 years! 


GHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST GOMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 
Established 1824 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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sumer has gone through in the post- 
war years. 

With the birth rate falling and life 
expectancy increasing, the average 
age of consumers is increasing, fore- 
shadowing shifts in sales appeals and 
types of merchandise most in de- 
mand. 

The consumer is a better, wiser, 
shrewder buyer—he knows “buy- 
manship.” This is partly because of 
immigration restrictions, but prin- 
cipally because buymanship is being 
taught by colleges, high schools, 
grammar schools, granges, womens’ 
societies, consumers’ organizations, 
government departments, publica- 
tions, and even by business itself— 
manufacturers, retailers and financial 
agencies. As a result of consumer 
education, advertising is more truth- 
ful and informative ; sound goods and 
policies reap more certain harvests ; 
general business honesty is increas- 
ing; sales clerks are advising cus- 
tomers instead of mulcting them; 
labels are more factual and useful; 
and “caveat emptor” is on the de- 
cline. 

With real wages higher and prices 
of mass-produced goods lower, a 
smaller share of consumer income 
goes into pure necessities and a 
larger share into “optional” goods— 
automobiles, radios, refrigerators, 
electric appliances and so on. Op- 
tional goods, in fact, are fast becom- 
ing necessities themselves. This 
means more items in manufacturers’ 
lines and retailers’ stocks, with far 
greater demand for special lots. 

Consumers are more sensitive to 
prices, styling and design changes. 
They respond more quickly to im- 
provements in merchandise, to such 
business efforts to protect them as 
standards, laboratory tests, truthful 
advertising and labeling, and better 
shopping conditions. 

The implications of government 
support—unemployment insurance, 
relief, old-age security, etc.—have 
made consumers more sure of them- 
selves, more willing to mortgage 
futures with installment buying and 
other personal-finance borrowing. 
They have learned the power of 
“returned goods” as a quality-control 
weapon; therefore, they buy with 
more courage. And this increased 
courage, springing from _ sources 
largely unknown twenty years ago, 
is making marketing simpler, more 
controllable and more exact; and is 
making competition less secretive and 
more co-operative. 

Consumers have fewer regional 
differences. Variations in regional 
incomes are being smoothed out by 
government and labor pressures; 
style consciousness and conformity 
have been widened by the automobile, 
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METERED MAIL is a system of printing 
and recording postage by means of a Postage 
Meter set and controlled by the Post Office. 
Postage may be purchased when convenient 
to the mailer and used in amounts and de- 
nominations as required on all kinds of mail 
and parcel post. 

Metered Mail saves time in the prepara- 
tion and transit of mail and stops hidden 
losses in postage. It permits automatic print- 
ing of advertisements on mail matter. It 
broadcasts progressiveness to all who see 
your mail, 











Hts Futire . . 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITY 


ia) 


OMEBODY else’s son—but now he is working for you. His destiny 
S may depend in no small measure upon the start you give him. 
He probably will become a useful, upright citizen—but he may be- 
come a public charge. Small things within your control may influ- 
ence the direction of his development. 


The open stamp box has led many a youngster astray. The con- 
fession of the trusted employee, turned embezzler, usually begins 
with the apparently innocent appropriation of a few postage 
stamps. The desire to protect young employees has been one of the 
many reasons why so many business houses have adopted Metered 
Mail. Its use removes the temptation to appropriate even a single 
postage stamp—for personal use, in exchange for merchandise, or 
for re-sale. It protects employer and employee alike. 


And more than that, it offers speedier, dependable, and more 
economical mail service. Costing but a few cents a day, it is val- 
uable to the smallest as well as the largest business establishment. 


Investigate this modern mailing method. Learn the many advan- 
tages already being realized by thousands of business houses. Write 
for the booklet “Facts for Executives”. 


ag ee 
TRADE 


PITNEY(werereo wa) BOWES 


i tae al 
MAILING EQUIPMENT 


Distributed by 
THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY - 869 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Offices in Principal Cities—In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters 
& Machines Co., Ltd., 137 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Ont. 


Pitney-Bowes Metered Mail equipment is approved by the United States Bureau 
of Standards and its use is authorized by the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment. Pitney-Bowes was the originator of Metered Mail and is the leading manu- 
facturer of mailing equipment of all kinds, including stamp-cancelling and 
postmarking machines used by the United States Postal Service and many for- 
eign governments. @ zi 
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motion pictures, national periodicals, 
newspaper syndicates, radio, and 
trade-association publicity activities ; 
local thought patterns and local 
patriotisms are being broken down by 
the same agencies; and bumptious 
provincialism has been deflated. All 
this means that style goods can be 
mass-produced instead of turned out 
one by one; that individual styles, 
unusual models and other out-of-the- 
ordinary goods can find thin but very 
wide horizontal markets; and that 
the making of special regional goods 
is being gradually confined to those 
which have to do with climates, spe- 
cial local agriculture and special local 
industries. 


Retailing regenerated 


Retail buying has joined the parade 
toward co-operating-specialist man- 
agement. 

Twenty years ago, retail buying 
was largely a matter between sales- 
man and buyer in the store, or be- 
tween buyer and sales manager when 
the buyer went to market. Now 
many specialists have a finger in the 
buying pie. The merchandise mana- 
ger takes care of general planning; 
the buyer is responsible for prices, 
qualities and methods of seller con- 
tact; the group-buying office keeps 
up on day-to-day market contacts, 
group prices, fine edges on staple 





MANAGEMENT 
MOTORS « 


Engineering 
expert craftsmanship of Continental’s 
employees guarantee the BEST PROD- 
UCT POSSIBLE—yesterday—today and 
tomorrow. 


The management of Continental Motors 
looked ahead—adapting its 35 years of 
experience to keep 
organization ahead of the 
“Standard.” This is reflected in a 44.8% 
increase in sales this year. 


“Red Seal” motors, reflecting advanced 
engineering, deserve their well-earned 
reputation as dependable power units 
for Automotive, Industrial, Agricultural, 
Aircraft and Marine applications. Con- 
tinental’s two great plants, 
equipped, provide adequate facilities for 
all motor applications. 
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AIRPLANES .. . INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING PLANTS .. . PASSENGER CARS 


goods and accepted styles ; the travel- 
ing salesman provides close and sen- 
sitive contact with suppliers ; the store 
laboratory checks qualities, specifica- 
tions, labels; the display manager 
handles packaging, window and in- 
terior-display materials; the sales- 
promotion manager gets into adver- 
tising and co-operation with manu- 
facturers’ sales promotion and with 
laboratories; the returns manager 
develops new specifications which 
meet customer complaints; the con- 
sumer credit manager works out new 
specifications which aid installment 
sales safety ; and so on. 

Retail executives and salespeople 
are better trained. Schools of retail- 
ing are multiplying in the colleges. 
Others are conducted by individual 
stores, still others by national asso- 
ciations. 

The past twenty years have seen 
chain stores grow to greatness, per- 
haps pass their peak. To-day they 
are the special targets of price laws. 
Yet, since better merchandising 
rather than cut prices has been prin- 
cipally responsible for their rise, the 
chains have been fought to a stand- 
still only where independents have 
copied their merchandising methods 
or where discriminatory laws—chain- 
store taxes—have crippled them. 


Little Stores Become Big Stores 


In the food field, at least, the aver- 
age store has been growing larger. 
Independent supermarkets, products 
of the depression, have taught the 
chains to combine their smaller units 
into larger “food centers.” Through- 
out the food, drug and other fields, 
retailing has gone through a series of 
rotations: As no-service, low-price 
outlets have tried to add new cus- 
tomers by offering service and thus 
increasing expenses, new types of 
no-service, low-price stores have come 
in to occupy the empty niches; the 
supermarket and the pine-board store 
are examples. 

Chain-store control of variety re- 
tailing has advanced from a nominal 
figure to nearly 90 per cent. dom- 
inance. Chain variety stores tend 
toward higher-priced goods and to- 
ward becoming department stores. 
Chains of department stores have 
broken away from their former mere 
financial interlocking, especially in 
co-operative use of laboratories, pri- 
vate brands, stylists and controlled 
specifications. And the mail-order 
houses have branched out into de- 
partment-store chains to retain cus- 
tomers whose automobiles now take 
them swiftly to large shopping 
centers. 

But the rise of voluntary chains 
has been as spectacular as any other 
retail development of the past twenty 
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ACCOUNTING ¢ BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINES 


@ The National Cash Register Company offers 
a wide selection of machines for the various 
accounting and bookkeeping requirements of 


every business. 


Our standard machines meet the requirements 
of widely used bookkeeping and accounting 
practice. However, special machines can be 


built for an infinite variety of applications. 


It will pay you to investigate the advantages 
of Nationals before you purchase any type of 


accounting or bookkeeping machines. 


vas ~ 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Cash Registers * Posting Machines * Analysis Machines 

Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines * Postage Meter Machines 


Check-Writing and Signing Machines * Correct Posture Chairs 
Accounting Machine Desks + Bank-Bookkeeping Machines 
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heer contributes more to the cause of 
world peace than a satisfactory flow of trade 
among nations. The ties of common interest created 


by foreign trade pave the way for mutual under- 
standing. 


While the major function of the Chase National 
Bank is to finance the processing and distribution 
of American goods in our domestic markets, it has 
maintained, over a long period of years, world- 
wide facilities that provide equally effective service 
to American business in the foreign markets. 


The foreign department of the bank is the focal 
point for these activities. Its transactions in foreign 
exchange daily run into many millions of dollars 
—purchases for the importer, who has to pay the 
foreign seller in his own currency; sales for the 
exporter, who wants dollars for payment offered 
him by the foreigner. For such purposes, cable 
lines are kept busy transferring funds to and from 
distant places overseas. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: Pint Street corner or Nassau 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Foreign Branches: LONDON * HAVANA * SAN JUAN * PANAMA 
CRISTOBAL * COLON 


Offices of Representatives: BERLIN * ROME * MEXICO, D. PF. 


THE CHASE BANK — Foreign Branches: PARIS * SHANGHAI 
HONGKONG + TIENTSIN 
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years. Once they were principally 
manufacturer - backed methods of 
pushing private brands. Now they 
are the independent storekeeper’s best 
answer to the corporate chain, though 
they may still be backed by manufac- 
turers or wholesalers or even by 
corporate chains whose units have 
been shorn off by chain-store taxes 
and who attempt to survive by turn- 
ing wholesaler. 

Consumer co-operatives were well 
known twenty years ago, have gone 
nowhere since, though they still suc- 
ceed where there are strong racial 
groups from countries in which they 
are traditional. But to-day they are 
receiving some indirect government 
encouragement, and may have more 
direct government encouragement in 
the future. 


Production progresses 


The production manager of twenty 
years ago chose single machines ; his 
modern successor chooses entire 
systems. 

Production managers now think in 
terms of sales departments; they are 
far more co-operative ; and they have 
accommodated themselves to the 
bogey of hand-to-mouth buying and 
robbed it of all sting. 

Unit costs—and thus prices to con- 
sumers—have been reduced by 
straight-line production; better stan- 
dards; more power per workman in 
far more controllable forms; more 
control of machinery by machinery 
rather than by men; safety programs 
which reduce shutdowns and allow 
higher speeds; precision methods 
which permit faster assembly with 
lower inspection costs; closer control 
of raw materials with far more grades 


‘and varieties to choose from; better 


“human engineering” with better 
fitting of men to jobs; buildings 
tailor-made for production lines in- 
stead of distorting production lines 
to fit buildings; quicker and more 
selective recovery of waste products 
with corresponding reductions in nui- 
sance penalties ; and equipment selec- 
ted from a vastly increased variety. 

The greatest production advance 
has been the tendency to think of the 
factory as a single unit instead of as 
a place where several units are cor- 
related and housed ; therefore, to use 
a large factory for one purpose and 
a smaller one for another. This 
change retains and increases the 
benefits of mass production, while 
gaining and amplifying the benefits 
of adaptability to small production 
when needed. 


Industrial purchasing perks up 


The industrial purchasing agent of 
twenty years ago was either a hard- 
boiled selector who sat back and 
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ACILITIES offered by the Con- 
solidated Edison companies rep- 


resent a century of growth in what 
is now the nation’s foremost indus- 
‘| trial city. 


We extend to industry, without 
charge, a complete, specialized engi- 
neering service for electricity, gas, or 
steam. This includes studies and ad- 
vice onthe location and arrangement 
of your plant in relation to the 
most efficient use of fuel or power. 








Weare glad to advise in the selec- 
tion of equipment, and to assist, with 
periodical check-ups, in keeping it 
functioning properly. In case of 
emergency, you will appreciate our 
prompt response. 

In the latest applications of utility 
service—modern lighting, air condi- 
tioning, processing, etc.—you will 
find our suggestions most helpful. 

Our rates are low, and we cooper- 
ate with you in order that you may 





World’s largest steam-electric generating plant—1,000,000 H. P. (Hudson Ave., Brooklyn.) 
One of several great plants serving New York City with electricity, gas, 


and steam. 


select the most favorable rate appli- 
cation for your particular industry. 

If you are thinking of relocating 
your plant, or of establishing a 
branch anywhere in our territory 
(which includes Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn, Bronx, Queens and Westches- 
ter), don’t overlook the many 
advantages of Metropolitan New 
York. For further information as to 
services we offer, write our Sales 
Department, 4 Irving Place, N. Y.C. 


“AND easier COMPANIES 


‘ Asda 


“TUNE | IN WEAF ‘Gvenv MONDAY, 7: 30 P. M.. “New York on a, 
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ARE YOU SPENDING 


€ [hristmas 


AT HOME ? 


°, % 





Remember last Christmas, how you fought 
holiday traffic on the highway . . . had one 
or two narrow escapes . . . pushed on with 
wire-tight nerves through snow and freezing 
rain . . . got home hours late. 


This year, why not enjoy every minute of your 
holiday visit? Sink down into a comfortable 
seat on thé”train. You're safer there than in 
your own home. No responsibilities, no worries, 
no strain. Just relax and rest. Tempting 
dishes, served by the dining car chef, will whet 
your appetite for Christmas dinner. 


And going by train will save you money too — 
fo small item considering the inroads made by 
Christmas on your pocketbook. 


“The Pocahontas” and “The Cavalier” — two 
crack N. & W. passenger trains carrying luxury 
coaches, Pullman, dining and lounge cars — 
will take you home at Christmas time and 
bring you back again comfortably, econom- 
ically, speedily and safely. 
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| chose from what was brought to him, 


or a rubber-stamp clerk who kept 
records and prevented salesmen from 
seeing the real buyers. Here and 
there was a rare exception—a born 
co-operator. But co-operation was 
an idiosyncrasy, not a_ recognized 
principle of purchasing. And there 
were more than a few who would 
take graft, openly or in a hundred 
sugar-coated forms. 

To-day, there are still chair-warm- 
ers and rubber-stamp clerks and 
grafters. But the typical industrial 
purchasing agent now is the most 
scientific buyer in all history—the ace 
of co-operators, invariably a_high- 
ranking and highly responsible ex- 
ecutive, and a man who would no 
more take graft than he would throw 
emery into the bearings of his own 
automobile engine. 

He eliminates trick clauses from 
contracts; hires specialized assist- 
ants; studies long-term market 
trends; is an expert on insurance, 
laws and codes; is a keen judge and 
ready buyer of improved records sys- 
tems; consults with and understands 
his production manager, product de- 
signer, controller, sales manager, 
director of distribution, advertising 
manager, treasurer and other execu- 
tives; works out the buying policies 
of his company and sees that sup- 
pliers know them; visits the plants of 
suppliers and checks up on their in- 
spection methods, financial position, 
production facilities and raw-material 
sources; consults research labora- 
tories and makes suggestions to sup- 
pliers and his own company; recom- 
mends changes in his company’s 
plants, products and methods which 
will make things easier for suppliers ; 
and never knowingly gives or takes 
an unfair advantage. 


Finance is fantastic 


Treasurers and controllers once 
thought in terms of two kinds of cap- 
ital: Operating and fixed. 

Now, because of new government 
policies and new credit structures, 
management must think in the un- 
coined terms of “immediate use” 
capital and “postponed use” capital. 
The two cross every boundary be- 
tween operating and fixed capital. 

Capital which is earmarked for 
immediate use—for goods, services, 
cash funds, credits—now has many 
new safeguards and encouragements ; 
capital which will not be immediately 
used—reserves and a_ substantial 
share of fixed capital—is under heavy 
fire, with some compensating help. 

“Immediate use’’ capital is encour- 
aged by making every kind of paper 
which has a reasonable degree of 
soundness available for Federal Re- 
serve rediscount; by direct lending 





from Federal agencies; and by the 
fact that finance companies and banks 
have learned to handle it better. 

Furthermore, capital for immediate 
use is safeguarded by increased safety 
of credits. Government agencies, 
both state and national, protect and 
rescue all kinds of consumer debtors. 
Credit unions are on the increase. 
Installment selling is better under- 
stood. National consumer-credit 
associations exchange information 
which prevents individuals from bor- 
rowing beyond their capacities. New 
courts and new laws defeat credit 
sharks. Retail-credit information is 
available on shorter notice and in 
more complete form. Arson, fake 
bankruptcies and forgeries as or- 
ganized rackets have been driven to 
the wall. Bank failures have been 
almost eliminated. 


New Problems for Treasurers 


But capital for postponed use is in 
different case. Reserves, surpluses, 
capital gains, and so on are taxed and 
constricted in many ways. And no- 
body will really know the legal as- 
pects of securities sales until the dust 
of various Supreme Court battles 
settles. 

The results are raising new prob- 
lems for treasurers. New capital is 
hard to get; companies fear to grow; 
the next depression is feared as noth- 
ing in American business history ever 
has been; present safety rather than 
future soundness is the keynote; and 
deftness in turning over operating 
capital is at a premium. 

The pumping of government money 
through banks is still another new 
factor, with net results yet unknown. 

In the meantime, banks have 
learned the value of outside business 
consultants ; some retain them to help 
borrowers with their business prob- 
lems. They have learned the value 
of surveys of themselves and of 
markets. The banker of 1917 could 
read a balance sheet and an operating 
statement; the banker of to-day can 
also read a merchandising position 
audit and a new-product-development 
chart. 

All in all, bankers are becoming 
less regionalized, more of a national 
unit in their thinking, more co-op- 
erative in their use of such specialized 
financing tools as installment-finance 
companies, and accordingly less vul- 
nerable to attacks from without. 

Not new in one sense, entirely new 
in another, is the factor as a business- 
financing agent. Active for hundreds 
of years in textiles, during the last 
two decades he has spread into many 
new fields of industry: Radios, 
metals, paper, furs, flour, building 
materials, fuels and others. Here, 
once more, the specialist phase of 
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THE PUBLIC’S INTEREST IN UTILITIES 


Every city or town has some particular advan- 








tage that makes its community life attractive. {| Some 
cities and towns have such spectacular natural advan- 
| tages of location or climate that they become world 
| famous. {| But every community must have the one 
I vital if not spectacular advantage of good electric 
service if it is to succeed or even continue. §Com- 


munities have grown and become prosperous by 





the influence good electric service exerts in attract- 
ing new industries. {| This is only possible’ where 


the utility builds today to have adequate reserve 


P= 


capacity for the business it attempts to attract to 


the community tomorrow. {The public in self- 
NORTHERN 


STATES | 
POWER _ ‘ts service in this manner by permitting it to earn a 


interest Owes its utilities the opportunity to extend 


COMPANY fair return which alone makes expansion possible. 
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business management makes itself 
felt. 


Personnel management grows up 


The personnel manager in a war- 
time plant measured mental and phy- 
sical capacities, kept records, and 
switched employees to the most suit- 
able new jobs as rapidly advancing 
production techniques freed them 
from old ones. To retain his em- 
ployees’ loyalty to his company, he 
became a master of propaganda and 
pep meetings. He had to train 
women for men’s jobs and train phy- 
sically weak men for the jobs of 
strong ones. In doing all this, he 
evolved the first principles of per- 
sonnel management—but with a 
paternalistic slant. 

Now, the personnel manager has 
replaced tried - but - found - wanting 
paternalism with straightforward, 
man-to-man treatment. And depleted 
supplies of skilled labor, wider or- 
ganization of labor, codes, new labor 
laws, the influence of new social 


New machines work new miracles 


(Continued from page 40) 


ways: The consumer will get his 
share in the form of lower prices; 
the manufacturer will get his share 
in the form of higher margins, part 


philosophies, até vast new problems. 

In twenty years, the personnel 
manager has grown into the director 
of industrial relations, a major exec- 
utive who supervises personnel man- 
agement. In addition, he has full 
charge of apprenticeships, employee 
retraining, foremanship, safety, em- 
ployee health, group insurance, pen- 
sions, employee house organs, bulle- 
tin boards, credit unions, wash 
rooms, rest rooms, parking facilities 
for employees’ cars, sports and 
recreations, and all direct employee 
contacts. He has partial supervision 
of many other executives, which gives 
him an important voice in air-condi- 
tioning practice, noise control, plant 
painting and cleaning, the selection of 
lubricants and other process ma- 
terials, floor maintenance, and other 
matters which affect employee wel- 
fare. He is the first line of contact 
with organized labor. 

In short, he has perfected the first 
principles developed twenty years 
ago, and is discovering new ones. 


of which will be used to pay for the 
machine; and the workman will get 
his share in the form of higher wages 
and shorter hours. 

Whatever may be the lag between 
installation of new machines on one 
hand and higher wages and shorter 





GENERAL 


MOTORS 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
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foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest: 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


current discount rates. 





These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - 
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BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








hours on the other, one result of new 
and better equipment gets to work 
right away: Better working con- 
ditions. 

The hydraulic cleaning of large 
castings is a highly dramatic instance. 
In one plant, sixty men were needed 
to do the job; they hacked and 
scraped with pick and shovel, work- 
ing for days in the midst of a pan- 
demonium of dust, dirt, debris and 
noise to clean a single casting. Now, 
two men control three electric buttons 
and two nozzles, while high-pressure 
streams of water do the heavy work 
in a matter of hours; only fourteen 
men are needed for the final clean- 
ing and chipping, and they work “in 
the cleanest part of the foundry.” It 
is a significant sidelight that the hy- 
draulic cleaning system was first in- 
stalled because the company simply 
couldn’t keep men on the payroll to 
do the heavy and disagreeable work 
by hand. 

But there are plenty of other ex- 
amples of the machine’s improvement 
of working conditions, even outside 
the field of directly productive ma- 
chinery. Air conditioning, apparent- 
ly headed for a brilliant future in the 
factories of many industries new to 
it, makes work more pleasant; and it 
often increases production and earn- 
ings and decreases time out for ill- 
ness as well. The humble ventilating 
fan does its share to provide better 
air for multi-story plants and offices 
and for deep mines. New lighting 
equipment eases the strain on the 
workman’s eyes. Insulation—a prod- 
uct of the machine, if not a machine 
in itselfi—blots out nerve-wracking 
noise. Welding equipment rules out 
the shattering clamor of riveting. 
Automatic control devices and the 
machines which are linked with them 
allow the workman to handle danger- 
ous, noisy or otherwise unpleasant 
work from a prudent distance. And 
what new machinery has done for 
workmen in the bread-baking indus- 
try is typical of what it has done for 
the employees of scores of others: 
Hot, heavy and exacting toil in the 
bakery has been magically trans- 
formed into work that is comparative- 
ly light and easy. 

As it makes for better working con- 
ditions, so new machinery creates 
safer working conditions. To-day, 
design for safety is as important as 
design for efficiency in machine de- 
velopment, and untold hours of 
physical agony and mental turmoil 
have been saved by the installation of 
new and safer equipment. 

The coal miner no longer needs to 
lie on his side and hack an undercut 
two or three feet deep into the seam, 
always running the risk that the coal 
will fall too soon and bury him; an 
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“Mave WORK” will never restore true eco- 
nomic health and prosperity. This can come 
about only through the direction of our man- 
power, our managerial ability, and our capital 
to those places where improvement of existing 
facilities will create additional earning power 
and an increase in the quality and amount of 
goods and services available for consumption. 


For instance, more than 90 per cent of all 
locomotives, and more than 80 per cent of all 
freight and passenger cars, on the railroads of 
this country are more than ten years old. Yet 
during these past ten years, the possibilities of 
the modern locomotive—and steam in partic- 
ular—have been revolutionized. 


And during these same ten years we have 
so developed the commercial production of 
alloy steels and other materials as to be able 
to reduce substantially the dead-weight, and 
at the same time increase the strength, of both 
freight and passenger cars and locomotives. 


The interest of the people of the United States, 
who are so largely dependent on railroad serv- 
ice, is identical with that of the railroads. It 
consists of the most rapid possible application 
of these developments through large purchases 








of new equipment embodying them, so as to get 
the benefit of these advances in our national life. 


But it takes new capital to make large invest- 
ments in these improved facilities. Unfortun- 
ately, our public policy during recent years has 
discouraged the making of these capital invest- 
ments. These conditions, however, can readily 
be reversed. Policies of encouragement, in- 
cluding granting the rate increases now being 
sought by the railroads, could bring out ample 
capital to finance the re-equipment and modern- 
ization, not only of the railroads, but of the 
productive equipment of the country generally. 


It takes MEN, MACHINES AND MONEY work- 
ing together on actual economic needs to bring 
about recovery and full employment. 





The Baldwin 
Locomotive 
Works 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Standard Steel Works Company 
Burnham, Pa. 


Baldwin-Southwark Corporation 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Whitcomb Locomotive Company 
Rochell, Ill. 


The Midvale Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Pelton Water Wheel Company 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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undercutting machine will do the 
dangerous work instead. In one con- 
tinuous operation, a machine dips 
metal parts in a number of acid and 
washing solutions; the work is 
cleaner, easier—and workers are 
freed from working in a fog of acid 
fumes and steam. Every bit of raw 
material, every part, every product 
which is turned, rolled over, lifted, 
carried or dropped by cranes, der- 
ricks, hoists and conveyors means a 
precipitate decline in the risks of 
crushed feet, mangled hands, broken 


limbs and death which accompany 
manual handling. Air conditioning, 
ventilating, modern lighting, noise 
reduction, all have a direct result on 
the accident rate. And the ever- 
present and ever-vigilant photoelec- 
tric cell in ever-increasing measure 
stands guard to actuate machinery 
which protects machine operators, 
closes safety doors in mines, gives 
warning of dangerous gases, and 
sounds fire and smoke alarms. 
Since new machines make work 
easier, improve working conditions 
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READ ABOUT IT 


While It Happens 


HIS minute’s important de- 
velopment — in industry, 
finance, government—is vital busi- 
ness news. A few minutes more— 


*Dow-Jones News Ticker may be seen at your broker’s. 
And you can have this modern business-news service 
Executive offices of many important 
industrial corporations and banks are equipped with it. 
Particulars on request—Dow-Jones, 44 Broad St., N. Y. 
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When big news breaks —any- 
where in the world — Washing- 
ton, London, Tokyo, Paris, New 
York — Dow Jones flashes it to 
you instantaneously, accurately. 

The Dow-Jones News Ticker 
the news before your 
eyes* while it’s going on. 

Now, more than ever before, a 
few minutes may mean the dif- 
ference between gain and loss. 
Dow-Jones 
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and increase safety, they also should 
open new opportunities for the small, 
the infirm and the weak to find work. 

This is exactly what they do. For 
the operator of a machine is a 
mechanic instead of a beast of burden ; 
the workman is selected for intelli- 
gence rather than for brute strength ; 
and the job-applicant’s age need not 
necessarily be a handicap—as is 
amply proved, according to latest 
available statistics for a thirty-year 
period, by a 50 per cent. rise in the 
proportion of workers aged 40 to 65 
employed in American industry. 

The old-time hand craftsman is 
more important than ever as the man 
who builds machine tools and jigs 
and fixtures and gauges. 

And even if a machine instead of 
a hand craftsman now produces many 
of the things he used to, this should 
not cause concern for the workman’s 
lot. The skilled craftsman must go 
through a long, arduous and usually 
costly training period, often at low 
wages ; once he has learned his trade, 
it is extremely difficult for him to 
switch to other work when changes 
in design, in markets, and in tech- 
niques make his craft an obsolete one. 

The machine operator certainly 
needs less skill than the handcrafts- 
man, and perhaps less romance can 
be built around his job. But that is 
all to the good as far as he as an in- 
dividual is concerned. With a ma- 
chine, the farm hand, the hill billy, the 
day laborer, can make products which 
are usually better than the craftsman’s 
without going through a long ap- 
prenticeship; and because he can 
inake a great many of them, his pay 
may be considerably higher than that 
of the craftsman. 

So far, so good. If machinery— 
as it does—lightens the load on hu- 
man muscles, takes the tediousness 
out of many a dull job, paves the way 
for higher earnings and shorter hours, 
improves working conditions, in- 
creases safety and gives the weak and 
the unskilled a real chance to earn a 
better living, then it seems clear that 
the socially-minded employer should 
hesitate no longer over buying that 
new and improved equipment he’s 
been thinking about. 

That, however, is not the whole 
story. One crucial question remains 
unanswered: What about the men 
who will be displaced by the new 
machines? If they are going to re- 
main jobless—if their lives and their 
livelihoods are going to be perma- 
nently wrecked—perhaps it’s best for 
everyone concerned that the employer 
keep his money in the bank. 

But the machine has a convincing 
answer for that objection, too. What 
it is will be revealed in a forthcoming 
issue of ForBEs, 
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THE CONTRIBUTION of Columbia System 
to progress in industry has been a 
substantial one. At the end of 1936, 
gas sales of the System amounted to 
134,371,800 mcf. During the same year, 


electric sales totaled 1,250,982,187 kwh. 


By supplying energy in the form of 
natural gas and electric current for 
light, heat and power, the operating 
companies of the System aid mate- 


rially in the production of commodi- 


ties as widely varied as human needs. 





Two Industries Sewing Countless Industries 


Populous, highly enterprising sections 
in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and New York comprise the 


service territory of Columbia System. 


To this large market a dependable, 
economical supply of natural gas and 
electricity is readily available, not alone 
for manufacturing purposes but for 
commercial or residential uses as well 
— with consequent practical benefit 


to business and domestic pursuits. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATIO 
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THE 
IMPORTANCE 
OF 


TIMING 


Does the recent market decline 
indicate a time for protective 
selling or a time for profitable 
buying? . . . This decline again 
emphasizes the importance of 
proper timing as an essential to 
sound investment procedure. . . 
For some declines are a warn- 
ing—other declines create op- 
portunities. . . In the manage- 
ment of investment accounts, 
we have always given timing 
as much consideration as anal- 
ysis of specific securities... A 
type of service to fit every in- 
vestment need—large or small. 
Inquiries invited. 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


Investment Counsellors 
Chrysler Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


























What's head por 
SLOCIKS 


What unique opportunities ahead ? 
What pitfalls to avoid? 
How can capital be rebuilt? 


NNUAL UNITED OPINION Fore- 
cast for 1938 answers sixteen vital 
Questions on business and finance that 
will prove a valuable guide to profits in 


the New Year. 


10 Stocks to Buy Now 


Forecast includes special list of the 10 stocks 
most favored by leading financial authori- 
ties as offering outstanding profit opportu- 
nities for early 1938. 


Get the Facts— pree/ 


That you may test the accuracy of 
UNITED OPINION forecasts for your- 
self, we will send you the 1938 Annual 
Forecast and the list of 10 outstanding 
Stocks without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-1 Free! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 
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Stock market 
outlook 


James G. Donley 


decidedly better as this is written. 

Probably the most favorable factor 
is the inside position of the market 
itself, for when a market has been 
thoroughly liquidated into what the 
Street calls a “sold-out and oversold” 
condition, it requires little or no aid 
from outside factors to accomplish at 
least a temporary reversal in trend. 

If the market were going much 
lower at this stage, it should have 
done so in the last week of Novem- 
ber when it was pointed in that di- 
rection. The low day was Nov. 23. 
and if we compare the “intra-day” 
lows of that day with the similar lows 
of Oct. 19, we find the record re- 
assuring. The Dow-Jones industrial 
average got down to a new low at 
112.54, against 115.18 in October. 
Sut the railroad average bottomed at 
28.78, against 27.76 on Oct. 19, and 
the utility average held nearly 3 points 
above its October low, at 20.65, as 
compared with the previous mark of 
17.77. The Times got down to 82.07, 
against 85.62. Volume was less than 
one-fourth of that on the October 
break, 

Considering the depth of the de- 
cline from the highs of August, the 
rally should be of proportions to test 
the courage and convictions of the 
bears, who have recently indulged in 
“wishful thinking.”” Depending upon 
how long the brisk stage of the up- 


Precis of a sizable rally are 


swing is delayed, such a movement 
might carry over into January, Feb- 
ruary or March. And it should have 
good prospects of retracing from one- 
half to two-thirds of the ground lost 
from the August highs. That would 
mean a possible 151 to 164 for Dow- 
Jones and 109 to 118 Times. 

The influences bearing upon the 
market at this time are mainly three. 
First, there is the bearish current 
business situation and apparent trend. 
But even if it continues to get worse, 
perhaps its influence upon the market 
will be less than anticipated. For 
some time the market has moved in 
fear of the worst with little regard 
for évents of favorable implication. 
Nothing is likely to happen, there- 
fore, which would have the force of 
the unexpected. 

Second, there is the sincere “do- 
something-for-business” attitude of 
Congress, along with the acquiescence 
of an anti-business Administration 
which finds it expedient to make a 
temporary show of a change in heart. 
This situation should have a near- 
term bullish effect upon sentiment, 
but is not likely to produce any 
change in the business trend except 
over the longer term. Moreover, the 
promise has run ahead of perform- 
ance. The New Deal has gone so 
far on the wrong track that, even if 
it intends to get back on the right 
track, some wreckage, delays and 
tangled traffic will be unavoidable. 

Third, there is the already men- 
tioned inside, or technical, position of 
the market, as to which we have un- 
mistakable evidence of improvement. 
But it should be remembered that 
technical rallies are “intermediate” ; 
that is, they do not mark a turn in the 
major trend—unless outside condi- 
tions change so materially as to sug- 
gest long-sustained improvement in 
gener ral business. 


“ 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Stock market 
due for rally 


Joseph D. Goodman 


T this writing (Dec. 3rd), it ap- 
pears that the liquidating move- 
ment in stocks has run its course 

for the time being, and that a normal 
rally is in progress during which, in 
the next several months, it is possible 
that leading stocks might recover 
about one-third to one-half of their 
recent losses. 

The utility stocks as a group seem 
to have made a real bottom—the end 
of a long bear market, and I am in- 
clined to think that better days are 
ahead for them. My selections are: 


Approx. 

Prices 
Peoples Gas of Chicago...........-. $37 
oe ES ee 147 
Public Service of N. J...........-- 35 
ee ee ree 23 
pe er eS eS 14 
Pe ee ee re 27 


Indications are that the railroads 
will be granted an increase in freight 
rates. A good rally in rails would 
be a natural consequence. This col- 
umn has not recommended railroad 
stocks for two years, but if a reason- 
able increase in rates is granted, those 
who wish to take a chance might buy 
Southern Railway preferred, now 
$20, and Atlantic Coast Line, now 
$25. Southern preferred earned $7.55 
a share last year, and is doing fairly 
well this year. The decline in the 
stock this year from $60 to $15 places 
it on an attractive speculative level. 
Atlantic Coast Line earned $2.32 last 
year, with $4 estimated this year. The 
price range has been 55 to 18. 

Increased railroad revenues would 
result in larger business for the equip- 
ment companies, whose stocks might 
experience good rallies. Data on some 
of these stocks: 

American Brake Shoe declined 
from 80 to 28; earned last year, $2.95. 

American Steel Foundries declined 
from 73 to 22; earned last year, $2.64. 

New York Air Brake declined from 
98 to 29; earned last year, $2.94. 

Pullman declined from 72 to 25; 
earned last year, $1.64. 

Readers might be interested in 
reading what the London Economist 
says regarding the situation in the 
United States: 

“This is not a 1929; fundamentally 





THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 


(Not an Advisory Service) 


AN advances by his mistakes when he patiently seeks the 
causes and makes an effort to prevent their recurrence. 


The record of the stock market in ,the past few months demon- 
strates clearly the folly of guessing, and proves the value of study- 


ing the business of stock trading. 


Specialized knowledge is the 


strongest safeguard against over-staying the market and then trying 


to average losses. 


The Wyckoff Course prepares you to help yourself, not by magic 
or formula, but by teaching you practical market operation; showing 
you how to think ahead; to act promptly and decisively, and to 
protect yourself at all times against serious loss. 


This institution has nothing to offer men who are not interested 
in sound thinking and planning; who prefer to gamble with their 


market future. 


If you are sincerely interested in learning how to improve your 
market operations by practical, sensible means, we want you to 
have our brochure on the Richard D. Wyckoff Method of Trading 
and Investing in Stocks. Simply fill out the attached coupon and 
this interesting pamphlet will be mailed promptly with our com- 


pliments. 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc., 


Street 


Si Sees os caeuberdsevhieews cukeeiee 


One Wall Street, New York 
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VERY investor should read this inter- 
esting booklet by Denber Simkins, na- 
tionally known writer on economic affairs. 


It shows why many people lose in the 
Stock Market. Explains the most depend- 
able method of forecast. Proves that this 
method has produced good results in the 
past. Shows how YOU may take advan- 
tage of it. A copy of “MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS” will be sent to you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. No obligation. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 704, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE”’ 


December 3rd, 1937. 

THe Board of Directors on December Ist, 
1937, declared a dividend of 50c and an 
extra $1.00 per share on the Common Stock 
of this Company, payable December 3ist, 
1937 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 11th, 1937. Checks 


will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 

















UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of Eighty cents 
(80c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable January 
1, 1938, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 
3, 1937. 

ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 





M1 in every 100 readersm 


of FORBES can make 
“CREATING SALES” 


oy 
JOHN R. HARTMAN 


Director and Sales 
Instructor 


worth hundreds of 
times its cost to him. 


ARE YOU THAT MAN? 


Wo you want to know how to appraise yourself— 
how to develop your own personality—how to 
analyze your customers, increasing sales while 
making them glad to buy? 

SEND $2.50 for this modern book. It contains 
no examples, because all personalities and all 
sales interviews are different. Inspect it. Apply 
its teachings to your own probiems. If you are 
not sure it is worth far more than $2.50 to you, 
return it within 10 days in good condition, and 
we will refund your money. SENT ON AP- 
PROVAL if you request it on your letterhead, 
stating position you hold. Make check payable to 


CHARLES MORRIS PRICE SCHOOL of the 
POOR RICHARD CLUB, 1317 Locust St., Phila. 
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Stocks Boom Up 
Stocks Crash Down 


Why make the costly mistake of 
thinking that you must “do some- 
thing’ with every violent day-to-day 
fluctuation of the stock market? 
That’s sheer speculation! Dur- 
ing this year to date, T. E. Rassieur 
subscribers have been sent just a 
few well-timed telegrams containing 
specific buying and selling advices. 


These vital telegrams, like all T. E. 
Rassieur bulletins and advices, were 
based on forecasts of trend move- 
ments, computed mathematically. 
Trading on long-term and short-term 
trend movements may lack the thrill 
of day-to-day speculating, but it 
is safer. 

The essence of T. E. Rassieur Trend 
Interpretation Service is this: Buy 
and sell at or near the beginning of 
changes in trend. Trends are pre- 
dictable; individual stock movements 
are not. 


Learn how to better your invest- 
ment opportunities. Details, anal- 
yses, typical trading operations are 
shown in free booklet: “TREND 
INTERPRETATION.” Send for a copy 
today. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 


Trend Interpretation Service 


1697 Continental Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
V7R1 
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the position is much less unsound. 
The consumers’ purchasing power, on 
the one hand, is well maintained ; and, 
on the other, the country is under- 
supplied rather than glutted with cap- 


ital goods. The railways and the 
utilities are behindhand with their re- 
newals of plant, and there is a very 
large potential shortage of residential 
buildings. There are thus no far- 
reaching adjustments to be made be- 
fore production can increase. It 
would be difficult to find an industry 
which is producing at a rate which is 
greater than can be justified by its 
long-term prospects; on the other 
hand, many could be cited which still 
have not yet recovered to their secu- 
lar normal level. In so far as the 
American economy is still out of 
equilibrium, it is on the side of un- 
der-production and depression, not on 
that of over-equipment and inflation. 
. . It is a stoppage of circulation, not 
a distortion of structure.” 

Robert Rhea, well-known commen- 
tator on the Dow Theory, says: “A 
good case is being made now to show 
that conditions are not to be compared 
with those existing in 1929 when the 
excess of over-expansion had to be 
mopped up. But conditions never are 
the same. No bear market was ever 
advertised as such beforehand, and its 
true causes are recognized only after 
the event. Each one, however, cor- 
rects some kind of excess, and retro- 
spective studies of a few years hence 
may attribute our present troubles to 
current excesses of spending by the 
Government with the resultant in- 
crease in public debt (in 1929 it was 
private debt). To-day we have ex- 
cesses of taxation; of people too 
proud or too lazy to work; of cor- 
ruption in politics; and lastly, we 
have had an excess of Mr. Roose- 
velt, who, as history will probably 
record, has done the United States 
more permanent harm than the com- 
bined damage ever caused by the 
utilities, Republicans, and the World 
War.” 

It is my present belief that the cur- 
rent set-back in business will be the 
“V” type, rather than the “U” type. 
Favored stocks were listed in this 
column for December Ist. These 
stocks have investment merit at pres- 
ent prices. Readers who desire fast- 
er moving stocks, however, might 
buy, on dull spots, Case, International 
Harvester, Chrysler, Allied Chemical, 
Sears, Roebuck, Westinghouse, du- 
Pont, Bethlehem Steel. Stop-loss pro- 
tection should be used, just under the 


recent lows. 
* 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 
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Insurance proves national 
life-saver 
(Continued from page 84) 


holders,” including maturec endow- 
ments, surrender values, dividends, 
annuities and disability, aggregated 
$5,418,914,000, making total pay- 
ments to both groups $9,405,091,000. 

“Policy Loans” during this period, 
paid out in cash (excluding $1,086,- 
341,000 loaned for the payment of 
premiums) totaled $3,364,253,000, 
bringing total cash disbursements by 
life insurance companies to American 
citizens during these seven years to 
$12,769,344,000! 

The following table shows the trend 
of insurance loans: 


Repayment 
Loans of Loans 
POD ksnvinnes $500,616,000 $57,040,000 
ere 658,595,000 73,329,000 
| er. 808; 940,000 73,363,000 
| ee 502, 731,000 76,709,000 
a 339, 311,000 107,493,000 
| eee 296,714,000 140,866,000 
Me dcanaen 257,346,000 157,756,000 


Insurance not only proved a bene- 
factor of persons in distress, but in 
this period also came to the aid of 
the Government to the tune of a $5,- 
608,649,000 investment in Govern- 
ment securities. 


The Only Normal Industry 


It is estimated that total assets of 
companies holding about 92 per cent. 
of the assets of all U. S. legal reserve 
life insurance companies will amount 
to $24,250,000,000 at the end of this 
year—an increase of more than $1,- 
350,000,000 over last year 

Corporate holdings amount to $7,- 
138,000,000, two-fifths in railroad 
obligations, two-fifths in public utili- 
ties and less than one-fifth in in- 
dustrials. Total mortgage loans held 
are about $4,686,000,000, a contrac- 
tion of nearly one-third since 1931. 

All this proves quite conclusively, 
as the late William Alexander, sec- 
retary of the Equitable Life, pointed 
out in 1933, after years of experience, 
starting with the panic of 1873, that 
“during periods of stress and strain 
life insurance has been the only in- 
dustry to function normally.” 

Nor have life insurance leaders 
failed to live up to Grover Cleveland’s 
prophecy in 1907: 

“The management of our life in- 
surance companies is in strong and 
dutiful hands. American life insur- 
ance will live to bless our people as 
long as American civilization lasts, 
and will endure and grow as long as 
civilized man, while living, takes 
forethought of the event of death.” 

Verily, to quote an article in 
Forses in 1932, “Life Insurance is 
the Mother of America.” 
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From the panorama of today’s chang- 
ing scene Newsweek crystallizes those 
events of most significance to answer 
the question you are asking—‘‘What 
can I expect from tomorrow .. . next 


week . . . next month?” 

National and international politics, 
business, science, entertainment and 
. these and all the other 
phases of the news are reported in the 
light of their probable effect on forth- 
coming events. 


sport . 


illustrated 
account of current news and 
the meaning behind it, News- 
week adds thought provoking 
columns, 


NEWSWEEK 
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Over fifty leaders from the fields of busi- 
ness, journalism and politics merge 
their predictions on the future .. . 
give new and little known information 
in “The Periscope.” 


Raymond Moley brings a keen insight to 
the inner workings ot government and 
politics. 


George Jean Nathan keeps you posted on 
the theatre. 


Sinclair Lewis, writing for the first time 
as a critic, analyzes books and litera- 
ture. 


Try Newsweek for yourself .. . it is de- 
signed for you, the individual 
with a stake in the present and 
the desire to protect it in the 
future. Take advantage now of 
the special introductory offer 
of 40 weeks for $2 ...a saving 
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The American workman: 
he still wants to get ahead 


(Continued from page 35) 


Add further that between and all 
around these wholesome ways of 
spending his increased leisure a work- 
er who has been given more self- 
respect by his feeling of job-property 
is now able as never before to enjoy, 
with his family, an electric washer 
and similar time-and-muscle savers 
in his home. In too many cases, of 
course, the ease of buying these as 
well as the radio and the car brings 
certain later evils and is therefore 
bewailed by many thoughtful observ- 
ers. But it is worth noting here that 
the volume of obligation thus easily 
assumed and particularly the amazing 
effort to retain these comforts when 
once tasted, are to be credited with 
that creation of a huge volume of will- 
ingness to work—a huge aggregate 
of motivation—which might other- 
wise simply not exist. (Thus to-day 
Russian factories are bothered by a 
colossal amount of absenteeism which 
they have as yet found no way of 
stopping. The reason is, I believe, 
that there the worker’s wages make 
possible such slight enjoyment of this 
sort and hence exercise so slight a 
lure on behalf of larger earnings that 
the effort is figured not worth while 


and hence just isn’t made.) So ex- 
penditures for washing machines and 
radios and cars are hardly to be de- 
ducted from a given, fixed total of 
worker income. On the contrary, 
they should be deducted only from 
a total made positively larger by 
worker effort created solely by work- 
er wish. 


Changes Wrought by Depression 


Now it must be plain that all these 
material, mental and spiritual im- 
provements—quite apart from such 
matters as collective bargaining— 
work together to make the worker 
who stands at a machine or sits in a 
shop committee a very different sort 
of person from the one who stood 
at the same machine or sat in the 
same chair twenty years ago. 

If only the foregoing list comprised 
the total of the past twenty years’ 
impacts on the worker, everything 
would be lovely. 

Unfortunately, there must be ad- 
ded certain others. 

The first is the Depression, with 
its tragic destruction, through sev- 
eral years, of the value of that nor- 
mally precious piece of property 
called the job and hence of all sense 
of self-respect and_ self-confidence. 
And this destruction was all the 
more demoralizing because it im- 
pinged upon people who had been 











(@imERCAL Jvestent Just 
CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06% on the Convertible 
Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, of COMMERCIAL 
INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION has been de- 
clared payable January 1, 1938, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 10, 1937. The transfer 
books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 
A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash has 
been declared on the Common Stock of COMMERCIAL 
INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION, payable Janu- 
ary 1, 1938, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 10, 1937. The transfer books will not close. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Extra Dividend 


An extra dividend of $1.00 per share in cash has been declared 
on the Common Stock of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION, payable December 18, 1937, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business December 10, 
1937. The transfer books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 
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JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer 











changed by the Great War. Changed 
in two ways. First, because the War 
brought world-wide appreciation of 
the worker-citizen’s importance to 
any nation’s self-preservation—ap- 
preciation which persuaded Europe 
particularly to give this worker-citi 
zen larger voting rights, more in 
surance against accident, ill health 
and sudden discharge, plus a variety 
of other recognitions. Second, be- 
cause it produced a universal and 
profound disillusionment as to the 
nobility and trustworthiness of all 
civilized, normal human beings, of all 
the old, traditional moral standards 
and, especially, of any and all tradi- 
tional leaders. 

Mix, say, three portions of De- 
pression, with two of Great War and 
another one or two of marked prog- 
ress in industrial relations and you 
have the formula for our present tur- 
bulent, fermentive industrial-political- 
social mixture. 


What Lies Ahead? 


What should be noted, however, is 
that the future of this present fer- 
ment will depend very largely on how 
long those three portions of Great 
Depression will continue to work. For 
it is these which, in combination with 
the two of Great War, have produced 
a public composed of individuals 
anxious most of all to avoid person- 
al responsibility, seeking a fresh set 
of loyalties and leaders, willing to be 
persuaded to “Let government do it.” 
Such a public, naturally enough, has 
been kindly disposed to any proposals 
which were labeled as a road to in- 
dustrial peace even though this road, 
in actuality, led directly to industrial 
warfare. Such a public also was cer- 
tain to favor any governmental or 
labor group proposing to increase 
worker security even at the cost of 
worker opportunity. 

Given continued Depression, this 
fermentive mixture is likely to pro- 
duce continued exaltation of govern- 
ment at the expense of business and 
industry and so to change our entire 
American pattern, including our tra- 
ditional emphasis upon friendly, co- 
operative relations between employer 
and employee and upon worker op- 
portunity along with worker security. 
Such a change, however, will not be 
complete until our workers become 
convinced that they must in future 
base their working careers not upon 
their work but, instead, upon their 
votes. This in turn is, I believe, im- 
possible unless they can first be made 
class conscious: No less an author- 
ity than Norman Thomas has stated 
—and the action of certain politico- 
labor leaders appears to confirm it— 
that the worker’s vote can never be 
controlled here amongst us until he 
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is first made to feel himself a member 
of a “working class.” 

So, to-day, the question is “Can 
these new labor and political leaders 
so succeed in preaching class distrust 
and class hatred that they will make 
the American workers into a class- 
conscious group, willing if necessary 
to attempt to gain their ends by class 
conflict?” If they cannot, then their 
present campaign is sure to fail. 

I believe they cannot—unless those 
Depression portions in the mixture 
resist even the slightest abatement. 
In spite of all the recent and present 
factors now helping them, those lead- 
ers whose success requires a working 
class, will, I believe, discover that 
they have started too late. Too many 
of the improvements we have made 
in the past twenty years will be found 
to work against them. 

For one thing, once our chimneys 
become even slightly smokier and the 
memory of jobless times even slightly 
hazier, the present guarantee of that 
prayed-for place upon the payroll will 
make the worker much more con- 
servative than he was twenty years 
ago, for the simple reason that he 
will have more to conserve. Besides 
making such a conserver less willing 
to change the entire system, his in- 
creased hold upon a “going” prop- 
erty is certain to make him less and 
less interested in the chief—almost 
the only—service offered him by the 
present’s most warlike labor leader. 


Why CIO Thrives 


The weakness of the CIO move- 
ment is that it can hold its skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled member- 
ship together only so long as it can 
battle for job-security on behalf of 
workers whose daily experience or 
whose recent memory convinces them 
that they need such battling. The 
moment such men believe they have 
a decent measure of job-security they 
begin, thanks to that American pat- 
tern, to worry about more job-oppor- 
tunity—about a chance to move up 
that ladder which puts the machinist 
far above the trucker or the sweeper. 
To men thus fortunately located the 
industrial union is forced by its very 
nature to say “Goodbye! We don’t 
believe in differentials!” It is not 
mere happenstance that all-skills and 
no-skills hold together during good 
times chiefly in such industries as 
coal-mining where permanent irregu- 
larity of operation makes the need of 
job-protection into a continued cen- 
tripetal force for offsetting the cen- 
trifugal pull of the skilled away from 
the unskilled. For this reason the 
newer CIO-type organizations can 
properly be called “depression 
unions.” For the same reason, those 
policemen who turned unlisted appli- 
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cants away from the gates can be con- 
sidered powerful arguments against 
that kind of organization as soon as 
they are seen to protect those who 
hold places upon active payrolls. 


Another factor working against 
those who seek to build class con- 
sciousness is the fact that the impacts 
upon the active job-holder and his 
family are calculated to help him con- 
sider himself an all-around citizen, 
not a member of any specific class. 
Car, radio, movie, electric washer— 
in none of these civic educators is 
any class line even faintly discernible. 
Even though the worker’s car may 
occasionally be weak on paint and 
strong on noise, it nevertheless differs 
in no important particular from his 
employer’s. In the movie palace no 
aisle divides job-giver from job- 
taker. What the radio tells the one 
is the same that it tells the other. 

“Comrades and fellow wage-slaves !” 
Wherever I have heard the soap- 
boxer thus address his audience, it 
has been followed by his appeal to 
the “have-nots” against the “haves.” 
3ut everywhere and always the re- 
sponse has indicated that his hearers 
considered themselves not so much 
“have-nots” as “have-hads’’—have- 
hads of payroll places, autos, washers, 
and whatnots; have-hads who still 
were hoping vastly less to rob others 
of their property than merely to re- 


turn to their own former possessions 
and to a chance to increase them. 


Always an Incentive 


Furthermore, thanks doubtless to 
their recently lengthened enjoyment 
of formal public education, even the 
toughest and most forlorn of the soap- 
box orator’s listeners have appeared 
unlikely to be persuaded even by free 
relief that they should enter again 
into the comforts of the “haves” ex- 
cept through the blessed door of their 
own individual effort and capacity. 
Still further—so strong is the hold 
of our traditional reliance on personal 
work-achievement as the key to per- 
sonal status and honor—these listen- 
ers gave confidence that even if mass 
pressure were henceforth to grant all 
workers the enjoyment of a Buick, 
the more skilled of them would still 
remain unhappy until they had dem- 
onstrated their individual superiority 
above the common-labor mass by the 
personal possession of a Cadillac or 
Lincoln. 

“You mean,” said a recently inter- 
viewed highbrow, “that, thanks to 
his increased self-respect, greater and 
more wholesome leisure and _ better 
education, the worker of to-day can- 
not be fooled so easily as twenty years 
ago.” 

He meant “fooled by the employer” 
and rightly. 
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But the same holds true with re- 
spect to any and all others who would 
gain the American workman’s con- 
fidence and following. It furnishes 
the reason why so large a proportion 
of our workers—a proportion im- 
mensely larger than the public imag- 
ines—remains to-day, in spite of all 
the tumult and the shouting, thor- 
oughly reasonable and hopeful, anx- 
ious to continue to live and work in 
the Land of Get-on, unwilling to ex- 
change it for Europe’s Land of Hold- 


on, 
Responsibilities and Opportunities 


In any case, the industrial man- 
ager’s course lies clear ahead. Its 
various components are in no whit 
changed by the requirements of col- 
lective bargaining or by the current 
belief of legislators that employer and 
employee must everlastingly deal with 
each other as combatants on a battle- 
field, a battlefield regulated to be sure 
by certain legislated rules, but still 
a battlefield. Those components in- 
clude such responsibilities—and op- 
portunities—as these: 

1. To demonstrate that he, the 
manager, can do a better job of sta- 
bilizing work, lessening favoritism 
and increasing job-security than can 
any leader of either workers or voters. 

2. To base promotion so unfail- 
ingly on merit as to prove that work- 
er opportunity can be expected from 
management more than from any bel- 
ligerent labor movement or any busi- 
ness-baiting government. 

3. To take vastly more into his 
frank confidence than ever before a 
worker who. is now far better edu- 
cated—better educated not only by 
our schools, our cars, movies, radios 
and home equipment, but also by his 
experience of War and Depression; 
also, if you will, by his still more re- 
cent experience with non-managerial 
varieties of leadership. 

4. To demonstrate in every con- 
ceivable way to the worker that his 
managerial leader can be trusted to 
display farther-sighted intelligence, 
deeper sympathy with his long-term 
interests, greater fairness and more 
unfailing honesty than can any other. 

. “If,” said a great executive, “I 
have got on well with my workers, 
it is probably because I have always 
been unwilling to let them, their lead- 
ers or our Government ‘outfair’ me.” 

5. To work, in his capacity as citi- 
zen, unceasingly for such continued 
freedom of the press and of public 
discussion as will not fail to check- 
mate all efforts to break what is after 
all his country’s very mainspring— 
our age-old American ideal of indi- 
vidual honor through individual use- 
fulness demonstrated in individual 
work, on the job. 
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HOW SOON WILL YOU GET THE BENEFIT 
OF THESE NEW AND BETTER FREIGHT CARS? 


Our railroads now have an opportunity for a great step forward in the more efficient, and more eco- 
nomical, handling of the nation’s freight. We are all familiar with the vast improvements recently 
made in passenger equipment. But few outside of railroad circles know of the even greater and more 
far-reaching advances in freight rolling stock. 


New and stronger materials, new and better methods of construction, have created freight cars of 
greatly reduced weight, and suited for operation at speeds more nearly comparable to those of mod- 
ern passenger trains. As an example, merely by welding a car, instead of riveting it, it is now possible 
to save as much as 4,300 pounds—or over 300,000 pounds in an average 70-car coal train! What all 
this means to the public in better service—what it means to the railroads in lower operating costs— 
is obvious. 


But the entry of these new and better cars into actual service will be disappointingly slow, unless the 
railroads are allowed to create the necessary buying power to retire old and uneconomic rolling 
stock, and replace it with equipment which can earn a substantial profit on its operation. 


Whether or not our railroads will gain the much needed rate advances they are now asking, depends 
—in the last analysis—on public opinion. If you believe that a sound transportation system, able to 
take advantage of each engineering and technical advance, is of benefit to you, and to your country, 
you can do your part toward moulding public opinion to this end. 
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the motor world 


Goh tle 


Two lanes, firm shoulders and white lines spell safety 


HE Good Roads movement was 

reaching its period of greatest in- 

tensity twenty years ago. Led for 
the automotive industry by such bril- 
liant young men as the late Roy D. 
Chapin, educational forces urging the 
need for more miles of surfaced high- 
ways were beginning to sweep up and 
down and across the country in 1917 
—despite the industry’s immediate 
preoccupation with wartime prob- 
lems. 

The first concrete road in America 
was only five years old. Only 20,000 
miles of high-type rural road pave- 
ment existed. The rest of the exist- 
ing 2,600,000 miles of roads varied 
from fair to perfectly awful. 

But already nearly 5,000,000 cars 
and trucks were running in the 
United States. “Economic use of this 
great social tool, the automobile, de- 
mands more roads and good roads,” 
the industry’s spokesmen were reiter- 
ating. 

The nation listened—and approved. 
The development of nearly 1,000,000 
miles of improved roads has made it 
possible for the American people to 
use and enjoy in large volume the au- 
tomobile which, in consequence, has 
become an integral part of the social 
and economic fabric of modern Amer- 
ica. There are 100,000 miles of con- 
crete alone outside of cities to-day. 
In the 1937 fiscal year, there were 
completed 22,000 miles of all classes 
of highways under the Bureau of 
Public Roads supervision—an all-time 
record for a single year. 
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Only as regards grade crossings 
have the years since 1917 recorded 
little if any progress. It is estimated 
that 30,000 dangerous rail grade 
crossings exist to-day, at least 10 per 
cent. of which carry very heavy traf- 
fic and call for immediate elimination. 
In spite of construction of several 
thousand splendid grade separations, 
there are more rail grade crossings to- 
day than in 1917. During the last 
year, however, 1,149 grade crossings 
have been eliminated; 196 structures 
reconstructed and 574 crossings pro- 
tected by signals or other safety de- 
vices, the Bureau of Public Roads 
reports. 

suilding on the firm foundations 
of the past, adequate economic use of 
the automobile in the future bids fair 
to demand even greater road develop- 
ment in the twenty years that lie 
ahead. No longer will “Good Roads” 
be the essence of the movement. The 
Good Roads movement is being meta- 
morphized into a Safe Roads move- 
ment. The last twenty years have 
taken America out of the mud. The 
next twenty will be asked to remove 
it from highway perils. 

As was the case in the beginning of 
the Good Roads movement, the road 
builders and government officials con- 
cerned with future needs are already 
equipped in advance with the knowl- 
edge and techniques to do the job. Its 
actual doing awaits the gradual pro- 
vision of necessary funds and the co- 
ordination of temporarily conflicting 
economic and political interests. 


The before-and-after illustrations 
appearing on this page point the way 
to something of what the future holds, 
Twenty years ago, the picture here be- 
low would have illustrated a greatly. 
to-be-desired improvement over ex- 
isting conditions with its hard surface 
and width for two cars to pass easily, 
To-day the picture on the left indi- 
cates how safety and new efficiency 
will be built into thousands of miles 
of “good roads” in the next two 
decades. 

Not only in total surfaced mileage, 
but also in character and quality of 
structure, does the highway system 
which carries our more than 29,000,- 
000 motor vehicles in 1937 differ from 
that over which 5,000,000 fought 
their way in 1917. 

The standard width for two-lane 
roads, for example, was 16 to 18 feet 
in 1917; to-day it is 22 to 24 feet. 
Fence-corner turns have been re- 
placed by .50-mile-an-hour curves. 
Twenty years ago, the tendency was 
to promote roads on a_piece-meal 





In 1917, roads were narrow 


basis. To-day rational planning is 
being adopted as the only possible 
assurance of sound progress; fact- 
finding surveys are being completed 
in many states. 

When the Good Roads movement 
was in its early development, motor 
vehicle owners had not been identi- 
fied as an inexhaustible tax mine. 
They were merely pushed to supply 
funds for maintenance and repair of 
the highways from which, as a class, 
they derived a special benefit. To- 
day, millions of dollars of the special 
taxes collected from motor vehicle 
users are going for unemployment re- 
lief, payment of Confederate pensions, 
construction of fish hatcheries, oyster 
culture and a host of other items. 

Upon the application of these spe- 
cial taxes to the Safe Roads develop- 
ment program depends to an impor- 
tant degree the speed and extent to 
which highway accident reduction 
may be expected. 
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variety could be done. Too, there has been a 
wish for a simpler method. Ezecutives and office 
workers! The new, entirely different Multigraph 
§ duplicating method is your answer! 


+ First, there’s the wonderful new dupli- 

cating medium that’s made of strong, 

} .ecially treated paper. You write or draw 

on it exactly as on any paper, with type- 

® writer, pen, ruling pen or brush. It’s the 

new DupliMAT, that can’t wrinkle, 
18 stretch or tear. 


® You'll find DupliMAT easier to use, for 
| more purposes, but equally important . . . 
} every copy will be an ezact reproduction 
} of the original, in all details. 



























ing. Easier to prepare, in 
more ways, for more uses, its 
simplicity and versatility 
extend the scope of dupli- 
cating beyond previous 
limitations . . . and with 
this new, exclusive method 
you can— 
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Whatever you place on one DupliMAT, 

§ the new, simple Multigraph Duplicator 

| reproduces faithfully on a few or many 

thousands of sheets of paper . . . on sland- 

4 ard papers from light to heavy grades. 

You can use both sides to save paper 

and postage costs. And you can save time 
because slip-sheeting is not necessary. 
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MADE FROM FINER, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


Give Camels for Christmas! There’s no 
doubt about how much people appreciate 
Camels—the cigarette that’s made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS. A 
gift of Camels says: “Happy Holidays and 
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Happy Smoking! 





(right) A pound of 
Prince Albert in a real 
glasshumidorthatkeeps 
the tobacco in prime 
condition and becomes 
a welcome possession. 


(left) One pound of Prince 
Albert—the “biteless” to- 
bacco—in an attractive 
Christmas gift package. 


1 HOPE THE 
BOYS KNOW THAT 
A GIRL ALWAYS 


















ASK ME WHAT 
y \D LIKE— AND 
THE ANSWER IS 


| VING THAT 
APPRECIATES A THAT BIG GLASS sh mo WHAT | WANT 
GIFT OF CAMEL J HUMIDOR OF 4V/ cueictmas TIN OF FOR 
& PRINCE ALBERT CHRISTMAS 






(above) Another 
Christmas spe- 
cial—4 boxes of 
Camels in “flat 
fifties”—in gay 
holiday dress. 











(right) The 
famous Christ- 
mas package, the 


mY 
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Camel carton— 10 packs is “3 
of “20’s”—200 cigarettes. 


You'll find it at your dealer’s. 


Prince Albert 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


If you know a man owns a pipe—yov’re practically 
certain to be right if you give him PRINCE ALBERT 
—The National Joy Smoke. Beginners like P.A. be- 
cause it doesn’t bite. Occasional pipe-smokers find 
it’s extra cool. And the regulars think it’s tops for 
mellow taste. 
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